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With the reservation that the unex- 
ted is always possible, Secretary- 
eneral Dag Hammarskjold believes 
the grievous stage in the Congo 
past. Mr. Hammarskjold said this 
a news conference on June 12 when 
"he announced an exchange of letters 
stween himself and President Kasa- 
yubu containing details of a financial 
"agreement between the United Nations 
land the Republic of the Congo (Leo- 
pldville). (See page 6.) 

Mr. Hammarskjold, at an earlier 
mews conference on May 29, his first 
© since June of 1960, said that policy- 




















making for the many and varied Unit- 

ed Nations operations in the Congo 

: is being centred in United Nations 

| ) Headquarters to assure that everything 

done in the Congo fits together with- 

in the framework of the resolutions 

and general United Nations policy. It 

ices for is unreasonable, Mr. Hammarskjold 

donesia said, to expect anybody to sit in the 

age 23). Congo and be the coordinator for 

United Nations activities “because 

for de- they would go beyond what anyone 

recent- can bring within his own sphere of 
ge 27). competence.” 

The United Nations staff in the Con- 
ublished go as well as that at Headquarters co- 
informe- operated closely with the Congolese 
vy York. Government in planning for a meeting 
5 printed of the Congolese National Parliament. 
a The meeting was scheduled for June 
r ganiza- 25 at the hilltop campus of Lovanium 
work it University, about 15 miles from the 
> public centre of Leopoldville. 
ph Mr. Hammarskjold gave as reasons 
material for the long hiatus in meeting the press 
ited, but the very difficult operations around 
her with the Congo and the extended General 
ning the Assembly session, “where the rule, of 
. from course, is that we have no press con- 
ncluding ferences. 

': $6.00 

; $3.00, 

.25, 1/9 Laos 

a While the majority of the questions 
thorized at the first news conference dealt with 
a the Congo, Mr. Hammarskjold also 
+ Seo answered questions on other topics. 
ONY. Commenting on the United Nations 
yttom of mission to Laos, Mr. Hammarskjold 
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said that it depended for its success 
on reasonably peaceful conditions. It 
had been setting up teams for work 
in the villages, for an integration of 
the villages with bigger markets and 
similar things. The United Nations es- 
tablished an office similar to that of 
a technical assistance resident repre- 
sentative with special rights, thus 
switching from a political to an eco- 
nomic approach, “recognizing, how- 
ever, that the economic approach had 
special value for its possible stabilizing 
political consequences.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that while 
United Nations activities could very 
well be separated from the political 
aspects being debated, they were in- 
fluenced by them “in the sense that 
short of some kind of hational recon- 
ciliation short of peaceful conditions, 
what we tried to do cannot be done 
in a way that is useful.” 


African President 


L’Abbé Fulbert Youlou, President of 
the Republic of the Congo (Brazza- 
ville), was a guest of Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold at luncheon 
on June 8. The President, on an of- 
ficial visit to United Nations Head- 
quarters, conferred with Mr. Ham- 
marskjold in his private office and 
made a brief tour of the buildings. 


Finances 


Mr. Hammarskjold was also asked if 
he saw any time-limit on the fully 


efficient functioning of the United Na- 
tions if existing financial limitations 
were continued at the same level. He 
answered: “I fail to believe that we 
are living in a world and dealing with 
governments that would permit finan- 
cial considerations to put a time-limit 
on political operations which are con- 
sidered necessary. I have every reason 
to believe that, in whatever form they 
approach the United Nations, what- 
ever philosophy they have about the 
United Nations, they will not let the 
United Nations sink because of lack 
of funds.” 


South Africa 


The standing invitation from the Un- 
ion of South Africa for consultations 
growing out of the talks Mr. Ham- 
marskjold had with the Government 
in January “cannot be taken lightly,” 
he said, but he would have to judge 
first of all about the chances that such 
consultations might yield results, “be- 
cause, of course, consultations are not 
an end in themselves.” The consulta- 
tions concern racial policies in South 
Africa. 


Angola 


Acting on conflict in another part of 
Africa, the Security Council on June 
9 called on the Portuguese authorities 
to desist forthwith from repressive 
measures in Angola. The resolution, 
adopted by a vote of 9 to none, with 
2 abstentions (see page 8), also 
asked Portugal to extend every facility 
to the General Assembly’s Subcom- 
mittee on the Situation in Angola. 
The subcommittee is composed of 
Bolivia, Dahomey, the Federation of 
Malaya, Finland and Sudan. 

The Assembly instructed the sub- 
committee to examine the statements 
made before the General Assembly 
concerning Angola, to receive further 
statements and documents and to con- 
duct such inquiries as it may deem 
necessary, and to report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly as soon as_ possible. 

Ambassador Carlos Salamanca, of 
Bolivia, was elected Chairman; Am- 
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bassador Ralph Enckell, permanent 
representative of Finland, was elected 
Vice-Chairman; and Dato’ Nik Ah- 
med Kamil, of the Federation of 
Malaya, is Rapporteur. 


Labor Inquiry 


In another development involving An- 
gola, the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization decid- 
ed to appoint a commission to examine 
a complaint filed by the Government 
of Ghana concerning the observance 
by Portugal of 1Lo’s 1957 convention 
on the abolition of forced labor. 

In its complaint, Ghana stated that 
the Republic of Ghana is not satisfied 
that Portugal is securing the effective 
observance in her African territories 
of Mozambique, Angola and Guinea 
of that convention, which both 
Portugal and the Republic of Ghana 
have ratified. “Accordingly, the Re- 
public of Ghana requests that the 
Governing Body of ILo take appropri- 
ate steps, for example, by setting up 
a commission of inquiry to consider 
this complaint and report thereon.” 

The decision of the Governing 
Body was reached on June 3 under 
article 26 of ILo’s constitution regard- 
ing complaints of non-observance of 
conventions. It was the first time since 
ILO was established in 1919 that one 
state has lodged a complaint against 
another under that provision. 


Labor Conference 


The President of the forty-fifth session 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence, U Raschid, of Burma, said in 
his acceptance speech that ILo must 
shoulder increasing responsibilities in 
Asia and Africa. Political independ- 
ence, he said, is merely the first step 
toward economic development and so- 
cial justice. 

Proposals to reduce weekly work- 
ing hours and to improve the housing 
situation for workers and a report on 
vocational training are among items 
before the Conference, which opened 
at Geneva on June 7. Vice-Presidents 
for the current session are Jovan Po- 
povic, of Yugoslavia, nominated by 
the government group; Francisco Muro 
de Nadal, of Argentina, by the em- 
ployers’ group; and Lawrence Borha, 
of Nigeria, by the workers’ group. 

In a report to the Conference, ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse 
called for urgent action to come to 
grips with the challenge of better la- 
bor relations throughout the world. 
“A new burst of creative energy and 
imagination is needed to work out 
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responsible patterns for future labor 
relations in a changing world society,” 
Mr. Morse said. He suggested that 
ILO give the lead in the effort to stim- 
ulate and guide this energy along con- 
structive channels. 


Refugee Fund 


The Executive Committee’ administer- 
ing the programs of the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees has approved a target 
of $5 million for the regular programs 
of the Office in 1962. The target fig- 
ure was not based on the needs of 
refugees as known now, but rather on 
the funds the Office might reasonably 
expect to receive for its regular pro- 
grams. (See page 34). 


Training Centre 


In Siblin, a small village near Sidon, 
Lebanon, a new vocational centre for 
Palestine refugee young men is being 
built by the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East with funds do- 
nated by the people and Government 
of Canada in response to World Refu- 
gee Year appeals. The centre will cost 
$700,000. 


Food Surplus Distribution 


A report on the utilization of food 
surpluses, prepared in response to a 
General Assembly resolution last De- 
cember and destined for Assembly 
consideration this autumn, will first 
be submitted to the Economic and 
Social Council. The Council was to 
open its thirty-second session on July 
4 in Geneva. 

The effect of the report, prepared 
by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, is to end “the days of surplus 
food disposal and usher in the period 
of surplus food utilization for the so- 
cial and economic development of the 
world at large,” in the opinion of Dr. 
B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO. 
(See page 17). 


Economic Session 


Reports on world economic trends 
and on the world social situation head 
the agenda of the Council’s thirty- 
second session. Among bodies report- 
ing to this session are the Commission 
on Human Rights, the Commission on 
the Status of Women, UNICEF, the 
High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
Governing Council of the Special 
Fund and the regional economic 


commission. 












Officers of the Commission are Fog 
Shanahan, of New Zealand, President, 
Eurico Penteado, of Brazil, First Vice. 
President; and Yordan Tchobanov, of 
Bulgaria, Second-Vice-President. 


Science Conference 


The United Nations Scientific Ad. 
visory Committee has recommended 
that the United Nations hold a cop. 
ference on the application of science 
and technology for the benefit of the 
less developed areas. This proposal 
also will be considered by the Couneil, 
Tentatively, the number of partici- 
pants suggested is 1,000, to meet for 
12 working days. The date suggested 
is August 1962. The conference would 
be in the nature of a stock-taking of 
progress and act as a further stimulus 
to accelerated development. 


Technical Aid 


A report to the Council on the func- 
tioning of United Nations aid notes 
that United Nations technical assist- 
ance procedures are entering a new 
phase of simplification. The process, 
called project programing, seeks or- 
ganization of long-range technical aid 
based on careful and substantive prep- 
arations as against past practices of 
approving specific services on an 
annual or biennial basis. 

A special section of the report deals 
with the new emphasis being placed 
by the United Nations on _ building 
national or regional training facilities 
and organizing these facilities in ways 
based on the anticipated needs of 
governments. 


Arab Training Centre 


One such project is the establishment 
of a centre for the advanced training 
of senior educational personnel in the 
Arab states, with headquarters in 
Beirut, Lebanon. The project has the 
aid of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Planned opening date for the 
centre is next October. 


Education in Africa 


UNESCO's emergency program of aid 
to education in Africa (see page 27) 
has received more than $150,000 in 
additional pledges. The total of con- 
tributions or pledges now stands at 
$1,263,607. 


Special Fund 


The vital role which education has to 
play, a recognition that economic de- 
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yelopment depends chiefly on human 
resources, is increasingly emphasized 
in projects of the Special Fund. Paul 
G. Hoffman, the Managing Director, 
pointed this out at a meeting of the 
Governing Council during its sixth 
session (see page 14). He noted an 
awareness of a great need for an ex- 
pansion of programing and planning 
activities of governments and of the 
potentialities of small-scale industries. 


Time, he said, has proven the cor- 
rectness in the Governing Council’s 
selection of the three specific fields 
for Special Fund assistance. These are 
surveys and feasibility studies—to re- 
veal wealth-producing potentialities of 
natural resources; applied research— 
to find new uses for local material and 
products; and manpower training and 
technical education. 

The Governing Council approved a 
program of 42 new projects for eco- 
nomic development in 36 less de- 
veloped countries, costing an estimated 
$77 million. The Special Fund will 
contribute $34.6 million, the  re- 
mainder to be paid by recipient gov- 
ernments in the form of local costs, 
facilities and equipment. 


Aid to India 


One of the Fund projects will aid an 
Institute for Petroleum Exploration in 
India, a country which is concluding 
a third five-year plan (1961-66) of 
economic development. In aid of that 
plan, members of the consortium of 
governments interested in develop- 
ment assistance to India undertook 
commitments of aid to India totaling 
more than $2,000 million at meetings 
in Washington from May 31 to June 
2. The meetings were attended by rep- 
tesentatives from Canada, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States and by representatives of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Inter- 
national Development Association. 
France joined the consortium as a 
member during the meeting. Observers 
came from Austria, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden and the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Highways 


Part of India’s plan is for highway de- 
velopment, and in that area India has 
arranged a development credit with 
DA amounting to the equivalent of 
$60 million for a term of 50 years, 
interest free. 
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Venezuelan Survey 


Recommendations for the economic 
development of Venezuela in agricul- 
ture, industry, taxation, education, 
housing and community sanitation are 
outlined in the report, published in 
May, of a survey mission organized 
at the Government’s request by the 
World Bank in 1959. 

In the opinion of the mission, the 
outflow of capital, which slowed eco- 
nomic growth in 1960, poses a special 
problem which must be overcome if 
the long-term development of the 
country is to proceed on a sound basis. 


Other Surveys 


The Bank is participating in two other 
survey missions in Latin America. A 
special mission to Chile, to review the 
10-year program for development of 
Chile, which has been prepared by the 
Chilean Development Corporation, ar- 
rived in Santiago on June 1. During 
a two-month assignment, the mission 
will evaluate the size and composition 
of the program, its financial implica- 
tions and the measures and policies 
proposed to achieve it. 

A Bank mission in Peru is making 
a survey to culminate in recommenda- 
tions for a 10-year highway invest- 
ment program and the organization of 
a commission to regulate inland trans- 
port in Peru. 


Prime Minister 





Amintore Fanfani, Prime Minister of 
Italy, paid a call on Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold on June 15. 
Mr. Fanfani also met with Italian 
members of the Secretariat. 


Loan to Ceylon 


A loan by the Bank equivalent to $15 
million will aid the expansion of 


hydroelectric installations supplying 
power in Ceylon. The addition of 
75,000 kilowatts of capacity and ex- 
tended distribution of electric power 
in western Ceylon will double the 
available capacity in the most popu- 
lous and industrially active part of the 
country and will make it possible to 
fulfill the rapidly increasing demands 
for electric power in the area during 
the next five years. 


Israeli Plant 


A loan by the Bank equivalent to $25 
million to the Dead Sea Works, Lim- 
ited, in Israel will assist in financing 
a large expansion of the company’s 
facilities for producing potash and 
bromine from Dead Sea brine and the 
construction of new facilities for the 
production of bromine chemicals and 
magnesite. 


Dam in Sudan 


The Bank has joined with the Inter- 
national Development Association to 
make available the equivalent of $32.5 
million to aid in financing dam con- 
struction in the Sudan. In this trans- 
action, the first jointly undertaken by 
the two agencies, the Bank will lend 
$19.5 million, and ma will extend a 
development credit of $13 million. 
The Rosieres Dam will be constructed 
on the Blue Nile at a point about 60 
miles downstream from the border 
with Ethiopia. 


Drawing Account 


The International Monetary Fund has 
entered into a stand-by arrangement 
that authorizes the Government of 
Ecuador to draw up to $10 million in 
currencies held by the Fund during 
the next 12 months. 


New Economic Analysis 


The real gross product of almost ev- 
ery country of the world increased 
substantially during the period 1950- 
59, states the fourth issue of the 
United Nations Yearbook of National 
Accounts Statistics for 1960, which 
contains national accounts estimates 
for 95 countries and territories. The 
compounded average annual growth 
rates in real gross product (total value 
of goods and services) for the 10-year 
period, measured in constant prices, 
exceeded three per cent a year. About 
half of the countries had rates of 
growth ranging between three and 
five per cent a year. 




























The present issue of the Yearbook 
reflects the growth in both the num- 
ber and quality of official national ac- 
counts, which are now prepared on a 
regular basis by national statistical 
services. Detailed estimates, where 
available, are shown in separate coun- 
try chapters for each of the following 
subjects (1953-59): expenditure on 
gross national product; industrial ori- 
gin of gross domestic product; distri- 
bution of the national income; finance 
of gross domestic capital formation; 
composition of gross domestic capital 
formation by type of capital goods, by 
industrial use and by type of pur- 
chaser; receipts and expenditures of 
households and private non-profit in- 
stitutions; composition of private con- 
sumption expenditure; general govern- 
ment revenue and expenditure; and 
external transactions. To facilitate 
country comparisons, the estimates 
for most countries are set out in stand- 
ard tables to conform to international 
definitions in this field. The tables are 
documented with explanatory notes 
and source information. 


Trusteeship Council 


Annual reports on seven trust terri- 
tories were scheduled for review by 
the Trusteeship Council during its 
twenty-seventh session which opened 
on June 1. The reports were sub- 
mitted by the administering authorities 
of Ruanda-Urundi, New Guinea, 
Nauru, the Pacific Islands, Western 
Samoa, the British Cameroons and 
Tanganyika. The last three are slated 
to reach the Charter’s goal of self- 
government or independence before 
the end of 1961. (See page 12.) 


Pacific Islands 


In addition to the administrative re- 
ports, the Council had before it the 
report. of a visiting mission which 
toured the Pacific Islands Trust Terri- 
tory (Marshalls, Marianas and Caro- 
lines). This mission, the first to be 
sent exclusively to study conditions 
in that particular territory, was com- 
posed of Carlos Salamanca (Bolivia) 
Chairman; Jean Adriaenssen (Bel- 
gium); Maharajakrishna Rasgotra (In- 
dia); and Geoffrey K. Caston (United 
Kingdom). 

In its report the mission noted that 
before long the Pacific Islands—often 
known as Micronesia—would be one 
of the four territories still remaining 
under trusteship. In view of this, the 
mission considered it necessary to look 
at things in the territory from “a new 
angle.” In the light of the tempo of 
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the times it urged that “greater and 
speedier efforts” be made to prepare 
the territory for self-government or 
independence. It also urged long-term 
economic planning for the entire terri- 
tory, due emphasis on the establish- 
ment of processing and manufactur- 
ing industries, and establishment of 
more satisfactory procedures for fi- 
nancing development, namely, a de- 
velopment fund, involving a “sub- 
stantial increase” in the financial and 
technical contribution which the 
United States is now giving to the 
territory. 

The mission considered that while 
the administration should continue to 
encourage the people to think about 
their future, “great care should be 
taken to see that such thinking is di- 
rected toward the achievement of the 
objectives of trusteeship and does not 
result in creating anxieties in the minds 
of the people about their economic 
potential and consequently their ca- 
pacity to govern themselves.” 


Tribute to Mission 


When the Council, on June 13, be- 
gan consideration of the mission’s re- 
port, a tribute to the able manner in 
which it had carried out its task was 
paid by Jonathan B. Bingham, of the 
United States, who said that the pro- 
posals would be studied with the great- 
est care and that some, indeed, had 
already been put into effect. Mr. Bing- 
ham assured the Council that the 
United States, as administering author- 
ity in this unique territory, was taking 
immediate and continuing steps to 





speed up the territory’s political de. 
velopment with a view to letting the 
people have a free choice as to their 
future. 


South West Africa 


The Committee on South West Africa, 
charged by the General Assembly with 
investigating the situation in the man- 
dated territory of South West Africa, 
left New York on June 20. It planned 
first to visit Ghana, where it expected 
to obtain information relating to its 
task. Several weeks ago members of 
the Committee had applied to the 
Union of South Africa for visas but 
had not received permission from the 
Union Government to enter South 
West Africa. On its return trip, the 
Committee will visit Tanganyika and 
then the United Arab Republic. The 
three Goyernments—Ghana, Tangan- 
yika and the United Arab Republic— 
have informed the Committee that 
they have refugees from South West 
Africa whom the Committee could 
interview. The group that will make 
the trip is composed of Professor 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, Chair- 
man (Uruguay); Victorio D. Carpio, 
Vice-Chairman (Philippines); Poul 
Boeg, Rapporteur (Denmark); Anp- 
tonio Houaiss (Brazil), who will join 
the Committee in Africa; Girma 
Abebe (Ethiopia); Carlos Gonzalez 
Calvo (Guatemala); Sasmojo Karseno 
(Indonesia); and ‘Mostafa _ Rateb 
Abdel Wahab (United Arab Repub- 
lic). 

South West Africa is the only man- 
dated territory which has not been 





Danny Kaye has been called ““Ambassador-at-large to the world’s children.” 
In the course of four trips made by Mr. Kaye for UNICEF, he has traveled more 
than 100,000 miles and visited some 17 countries in Asia, the Middle East 
and North Africa. His film, “Assignment Children,” which was shot during his 
first UNICEF trip, has been shown around the world in 17 languages. 

“Among decisions of UNICEF’s Executive Board, which ended an 11-day 
session at United Nations Headquarters on June 19, was one to continue 
assistance to the International Children’s Centre in Paris for another five yeats. 
Altogether, UNICEF’s proposed allocations for child-aid projects exceed $9 


million, to be expended in 51 countries and territories. (See page 23.) 
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ced under the trusteeship system. 
At its fifteenth session the General 
Assembly invited the Committee on 
South West Africa “to investigate the 
situation prevailing in the territory” 
and to make proposals, among other 
matters, concerning “the conditions 
for restoring a climate of peace and 
security” there. The Committee was 
asked to carry out an investigation of 
the situation in the mandated territory 
with the cooperation of South Africa, 
if possible, and without it if necessary. 


New Guinea’s Progress 


Reports on the other trust territories 
in the Pacific area are also being re- 
viewed by the Council; the first to be 
examined was Australia’s report on 
New Guinea. Presenting this to the 
Council on June 2, Dudley McCarthy, 
Australia’s special representative, said 
that New Guinea was now entering a 
third phase of its development—one 
in which a general pattern of order 
and orderly progress was becoming 
clearly visible. In the political sphere 
Mr. McCarthy reported that the re- 
constituted Legislative Council had 
met last April. This body, including 
for the first time elected indigenous 
members, is composed of 37 members: 
six elected indigenous members and 
six appointed indigenous members 
(the latter including one woman); six 
elected and five appointed non-indig- 
enous members; and 14 official mem- 
bers (the latter a reduction of two) 
appointed by the Governor-General. 
There had been an increase in the 
number of Native Local Government 
Councils, and more and more women 
were being nominated for election to 
the councils. 

In his summation to the Council, 
Mr. McCarthy said Australia had 
pledged itself to bring the people of 
New Guinea to the point of self-de- 
termination. He noted that self-deter- 
mination and independence were not 
the same thing, the former being the 
exercise of a right of the people to 
determine their own future. The peo- 
ple of New Guinea would choose their 
own form of government and would 
determine the nature of their state, 
he declared. 


Cambodia v. Thailand 


A case relating ‘to the territorial sov- 
efeignty over the Temple of Preah 
Vihear will be heard by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The Court, in 
4 unanimous opinion delivered on 
May 26, decided it had jurisdiction to 
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hear the case between Cambodia and 
Thailand. The case arose in an applica- 
tion filed by Cambodia on October 6, 
1959, which asked the Court to de- 
clare that Thailand should withdraw 
the armed forces stationed since 1954 
in the ruins of the Temple of Preah 
Vihear, “a sacred place of pilgrimage 
and worship for the Cambodian popu- 
lation,” and to declare that territorial 
sovereignty over the temple belongs 
to. Cambodia. Preliminary objections 
to the Court’s jurisdiction, filed by 
Thailand, were rejected. 


Sovereignty over Resources 


The General Assembly has been asked 
to make a declaration on the right of 
peoples and nations to permanent sov- 
ereignty over their natural wealth and 
resources. The request has come from 
the Commission on Permanent Sover- 
eignty over Natural Resources (see 
page 29). An important document 
before the Commission was a Secre- 
tariat study on the subject, which it 
transmitted with its observation to the 
Economic and Social Council to ar- 
range for publication. 


Capital Development Fund 


Another question posed for the Gen- 
eral Assembly is whether to continue 
the Committee on a United Nations 
Capital Development Fund and to 
instruct it to prepare the statute for 
such a fund in the light of the general 
principles drafted by the Committee 
at its session which ended on June 5. 
The Committee recommended that the 
Secretary-General prepare a report on 
the financial needs of less developed 
countries and on the impact of exist- 
ing financial institutions. 


Challenging Health Problem 


The early promise of the immediate 
postwar period that penicillin was the 
ideal drug to control gonorrhea has 
not been fulfilled, the World Health 
Organization has reported in Geneva. 
After 15 years this venereal infection 
is still widespread, uncontrolled and a 
challenging health problem. The com- 
placency of the public is given as one 
of the reasons for the existing situa- 
tion. The introduction of the “ideal” 
drug, penicillin, fostered indifference 
and carelessness; consequently, many 
patients are now repeaters. Other im- 
portant contributory factors cited by 
WHo are the highly infectious char- 
acter of the disease and a particularly 
-short incubation period. 


Photoscanner 


Following a 1959 seminar on medical 
radioisotope scanning, sponsored joint- 
ly by wo and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, a photoscan- 
ner has been introduced into the 
United Arab Republic as part of an 
IAEA technical assistance project. The 
photoscanner, a device for. “seeing 
into” the human body with the help 
of a radioactive substance, can local- 
ize brain tumors. The technique pro- 
vides a visual image of the size and 
functional condition of any tissue in- 
side the body that absorbs a radio- 
active isotope administered as a tracer, 
by being administered into the blood 
stream, for instance. 


Investigating Commission 


The Commission investigating the 
deaths of former Congo Premier Pa- 
trice Lumumba and two of his asso- 
ciates has left United Nations Head- 
quarters to carry out inquiries in 
Geneva, Brussels and, eventually, the 
Congo. The Commission held 14 meet- 
ings in New York, beginning on May 
11, at which it considered various 
aspects of its task and heard statements 
from certain persons. 


Disarmament 


In accordance with an Assembly reso- 
lution of last December, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold has appointed an expert 
group to assist him in the examination 
of the national economic and social 
consequences of disarmament in coun- 
tries with different economic systems 
and at different stages of economic 
development. One representative each 
comes from Argentina, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Pakistan, Poland, 
Sudan, USSR, United Kingdom and 
United States. The first session will be 
held at the European Office of the 
United Nations in Geneva August 7 
through 18. A second session is con- 
templated for January 1962 at United 
Nations Headquarters. 


Aviation Training 


The first civil aviation training centre 
in Thailand will be established with 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization as executing agent for a 
project in which the Special Fund is 
participating. The Fund will contribute 
$1,400,000 over the next five years to 
the $3.2 million project for instructors 
in air traffic services, communications, 
maintenance, meteorology, air naviga- 
tion, flying and simulated training and 
the required equipment. 






























Forward Steps in the Congo 









Agreements on Convening Parliament, United Nations Financial Aid 


i ys Leopoldville authorities and 
the Stanleyville authorities agreed 
on June 19 that the Parliament of the 
Republic of the Congo will meet at 
the University of Lovanium, near Leo- 
poldville, “which place fulfils the con- 
ditions required to ensure the absolute 
safety of the members of Parliament.” 
In an agreement annexed to a report 
by Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold on June 20, those authorities 
proposed June 25 as the latest possible 
date for the opening of Parliament. 

Their agreement further provided 
for the United Nations to take all the 
necessary steps for ensuring that Par- 
liament might open on the date agreed 
on; to invite all the other political 
factions in the Congo to subscribe to 
the agreement; and to ensure the free 
passage of members of Parliament 
through the Congo at the request in 
writing of the members concerned. 

Mr. Hammarskjold stated in his re- 
port that he had informed the authori- 
ties concerned “that he accepts all the 
responsibilities which under this agree- 
ment devolve upon the United Na- 
tions, and will continue to render all 
possible assistance to facilitate the 
meeting of Parliament at the place 
and date agreed upon.” (For the text 
of the report, see page 35.) 

Commenting on the agreement at 
United Nations Headquarters, the Sec- 
retary-General said: 

“We welcome the agreement reached 
as an important step forward, indica- 
tive of the will of the two delegations, 
and those they represent, to act in 
unison for national reconciliation and 
integration through constitutional 
means. 

“The agreement puts on the United 
Nations certain serious responsibilities. 
The Organization gladly assumes those 
responsibilities and will do its utmost 
to meet them so as to help the parties 
to reach their goal. Instructions have 
been given accordingly, and the repre- 
sentation of the Organization in Leo- 
poldville has already for some days 
been planning the extensive security 
arrangements that will have to be put 
into effect. 

“The Organization stands ready to 
assist also in such other ways, within 
the limits of its competence, as may 
be requested. It is our firm hope that 
all parties will shoulder their respon- 
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sibility and endorse the agreement 
reached between the two: delegations.” 

Earlier, in answer to questions at a 
press conference on June 12, the Sec- 
retary-General had expressed the view 
that the grievous stage in the Congo 
situation was past and that the main 
trend seemed to be a constructive one. 

As the basis for his encouragement 
in connection with the likelihood at 
that time of the convening of Parlia- 
ment, he said he was judging mainly 
in the light of direct experience in 
contacts with political personalities, 
their attitudes and their willingness to 
go ahead and to find common ground. 
There was always a possibility, of 
course, he cautioned, that something 
unforeseen might occur which might 
deviate what otherwise would be the 
natural development. 


Financial Agreement 


On the same date—June 12— it was 
announced at Leopoldville and at 
United Nations Headquarters that an 
agreement had been reached between 
the Republic of the Congo and the 
United Nations concerning United Na- 
tions economic and financial aid to the 
Congo, and the texts of this agreement 
and of an exchange of letters between 
President Joseph Kasavubu and Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjold, dated 
June 7 and 10, respectively, were re- 
leased. (These appear on page 36.) 

No total figure for the financial aid 
was given: it will be supplied in in- 
stallments, the first of which was $10 
million, which came from the United 
Nations Fund for the Congo. To that 
fund 18 countries had pledged a total 
of $18,980,486 as follows: Australia 
$750,000; Cambodia $2,040; Canada 
$1 million; Denmark $600,000; Haiti 
$2,000; India $105,000; Iran $25,000; 
Ireland $25,000; Liberia $250,000; 
Morocco $39,526; Netherlands $1 
million; Norway $490,616; New Zea- 
land $280,000; Philippines $10,000; 
Sweden $1,391,304; Tunisia $10,000; 
United Kingdom $3 million; United 
States $10 million. 

In his letter President Kasavubu ex- 
pressed deep gratitude to the United 
Nations and outlined the policies his 
Government hoped to put into effect 
in order to provide a final solution to 
the Congo’s economic difficulties. 






Mr. Hammarskjold called the agree. 
ment “a milestone in cooperation be. 
tween the Republic of the Congo ang 
the United Nations.” He told the Pres. 
ident he hoped it would “prove ap 
effective contribution to your progress 
on the long and difficult road toward 
economic and financial recovery.” 

The agreement was reached in dis. 
cussions held in Leopoldville by Presi- 
dent Kasavubu and a small United 
Nations mission headed by Philippe 
de Seynes, United Nations Under-Sec. 
retary in charge of Economic and 
Social Affairs. The team went to the 
Congo in response to a request from 
President Kasavubu. 


Commission of Investigation 


On June 12 Salvador Martinez de 
Alva, acting chairman of the four 
member commission established to in- 
vestigate the deaths last February of 
former Congo Premier Patrice Lu 
mumba and two of his associates, in- 
formed the President of the Security 
Council that the commission had been 
meeting since May 11; that it had had 
14 meetings in New York, at which 
it had considered various aspects of 
its task and had heard statements 
from certain persons; that it had de- 
cided to leave New York and proceed, 
in the first place, to Geneva and Brus- 
sels, where it would continue its inves- 
tigation; and that eventually it would 
carry out inquiries in the Republic of 
the Congo. 

“The Commission is anxious to fe 
ceive the fullest cooperation and assist- 
ance from all member states directly 
concerned until the completion of its 
task,” the acting chairman said in his 
letter. 


Special Representative 


After consultations at United Ne 
tions Headquarters regarding the 
Congo operation and in particular 4 
reorganization of the administrative 
arrangements for that operation, which 
had been in planning for some time, 
the Secretary-General announced on 
May 25 that Ambassador Rajeshwat 
Dayal, his Special Representative in 
the Congo, was returning, at his own 
request, to his office as India’s High 
Commissioner to Pakistan. 
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The Secretary-General stated: 
“Responding to- an immediate re- 
quest from the Secretary-General, the 





to the purposes of the United Nations 
and his unfailing integrity. 
“An announcement will be made 


to give life and substance to its free- 
dom and to strengthen its sovereignty 
and independence. Despite enormous 


Prime Minister of India kindly agreed, later concerning the administrative ar- difficulties, a substantial degree of 
XK d at very short notice in August 1960, rangements in the Congo to prevail progress has been achieved in that 
t to release Mr. Dayal for a limited henceforth. The emphasis in the tasks task. 
period from his duties as High Com- for the Special Representative there is “At a time when political crises are 
missioner of India to Pakistan. Mr. now shifting from being principally in erupting in different parts of the 
the agree. Dayal accepted the assignment as Spe- the diplomatic field to the administra- world, the danger of the international- 
-ation be cial Representative in the Congo on tive field, the main need now being ization of any conflict in the Congo 
ongo and the understanding that its duration for coordination on the United Na- has been avoided, thanks to the pres- 
the Pres. would be determined in the light of tions side of its growing activities in ence and activities of the United Na- 
prove an the extent of his ability to remain the assistance field to the Congo. This _ tions. The exclusion of all forms of 
- progress away from his regular post and of the coordination has to be largely under- foreign interference is also an es- 
d toward need for his service in the Congo. taken at United Nations Headquarters sential factor in the stabilization of 
very.” “In the course of the Secretary-Gen- in New York. Pending the intended the internal situation. The United Na- 
d in dis eral’s visit to Leopoldville early in changes in the administrative arrange- tions action in the Congo has prevent- 
by Presi- January of this year, he asked Mr. ments, no new Special Representative ed the outbreak of civil war degenerat- 
1 United Dayal to agree to continue as Special will be appointed, and activities in the ing into tribal strife threatening the 
Philippe Representative until progress in the Congo will be coordinated by the very existence of the Republic. The 
nder-See- United Nations operation in the Con- senior United Nations official in Leo- early reorganization of the national 
mic and go would indicate the advisability of poldville, as officer in charge.” security forces would contribute great- 
nt to the other administrative arrangements. ly to the development of a sense of 
est from “In view of recent developments, Mr. Dayal’s § security in the country and facilitate 
Mr. Dayal, referring to his initial un- r. Dayal's Statement the processes of political conciliation. 
dertaking of August 1960 and to his The next day, May 26, Ambassador The United Nations has consistently 
discussion with the Secretary-General Dayal issued the following statement: maintained that the settlement of po- 
on last January, has now asked to be re- “T came in August 1960 at the re- litical differences can be brought about 
tinez de lieved from United Nations service in quest of Mr. Hammarskjold to assist only by peaceful means and not by 
he four- order to return to his duties in his him for some time in the discharge of resort to force. It is therefore hoped 
ed to ix Government’s service. In the circum- the onerous responsibilities entrusted that a fully representative meeting of 
ruary of stances, the Secretary-General, to his _ to him by the Security Council in the the Congolese Parliament, which the 
rice Ly regret, has found it necessary to ac- Congo. During these nine months I United Nations operation has tried in- 
iates, in- cede to the request of Mr. Dayal. In have tried to serve the United Nations defatigably to promote, will soon meet 
Security so doing, he takes the occasion to ex- and the Congolese people to the best with the assistance of the United Na- 
nad been press his full gratitude to Mr. Dayal of my ability and in a spirit of im- tions. 
had had for his services, both in the Congo partiality and objectivity. “The extensive training program 
at which and at Headquarters. Mr. Dayal’s “The United Nations mission in the which has been launched to enable 
pects of work for the United Nations as Spe- _ Congo is unique in the history of in- —_ the Congolese people to shoulder their 
atements cial Representative has been marked ternational organization. The United heavy responsibilities is making prog- 
had de- by the highest ability and level of Nations went to the help of the young ress. At the same time, the devoted 
proceed, performance, equalled by his loyalty Republic of the Congo at its request, labors of the United Nations civilian 
od Bree personnel are helping to keep the es- 
ts inv sential services in the country func- 
it would tioning while the United Nations 
sublic of troops, in conditions of great danger 
and difficulty, are succeeding in main- 
1s to re taining some measure of law and or- 
1d assist- der. Famine has been averted, and 
directly epidemics held in check, while the 
n of its economy has been protected from col- 
d in his lapse. In the context of the situation 
which faced the country at its birth, 
these achievements, while helping to 
stabilize the situation in the coun- 
try, hold out prospects for future 
q growth. 
* Ps “The United Nations has estab- 





lished a sound organizational machin- 










icular a ! 
istrative ery which has been able to withstand, 
2, which through these difficult months, the 
1e time, strains and stresses of recurring crises 
iced on and pressures from different direc- 
jeshwar tions. The stage has now been reached 
ative ip where many of the initial problems 
his own Members of the commission investigating the deaths of Patrice Lumumba have been surmounted and adequate 
's High and his colleagues: Ayité d’Almeida (Togo), Justice U Aung Khine (Burma), means have been provided for further- 


Salvador Martinez de Alva (Mexico) and Ato Teschome Hailemariam (Ethiopia.) (Continued on page 35) 
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Security Council Asks Portugal 


to End ‘Repressive Measures’ in Angola 


6 ber Security Council on June 9 
called on Portugal “to desist forth- 
with from repressive measures” in An- 
gola and to extend every facility to 
an investigative subcommittee appoint- 
ed by the General Assembly. The 
Council’s action followed four days of 
intensive debate on the situation in 
the troubled African territory. The 
vote was 9 to none, with 2 abstentions 
(France and the United Kingdom). 

In a resolution originally introduced 
by Ceylon, Liberia and the United 
Arab Republic, the Council also deep- 
ly deplored “the large-scale killings 
and severely repressive measures in 
Angola”; considered that the situation 
in Angola, if continued, was “likely 
to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security”; and re- 
quested the Assembly’s subcommittee 
to carry out its mandate “without de- 
lay” and to report to the Council and 
the General Assembly as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The five-member subcommittee, es- 
tablished by the General Assembly on 
April 20, had already begun work in 
closed session at United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

The Council further expressed the 
hope that “a peaceful solution will be 
found to the problem of Angola in 
accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

As adopted, the resolution (see box 
on page 11 for full text) incorporated 
two Chilean amendments. One of 
these replaced part of a preambular 
paragraph that would have said that 
the situation in Angola, if continued, 
would be a “threat to international 
peace and security.” This was amend- 
ed to state that continuance of the 
situation was “likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

The other Chilean amendment add- 
ed an operative paragraph expressing 
the hope that a peaceful solution 
would be found to the problem of 
Angola. The amendments were adopt- 
ed by 9 votes to none, with 2 absten- 
tions (France, USSR). 

Before approving the revised reso- 


lution, the Council rejected an amend-* 


ment submitted by the USSR which 
would have had the Council condemn 
“the colonial war against the Ango- 
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lan people.” The vote on. this amend- 
ment was 4 in favor (Ceylon, Liberia, 
United Arab Republic, USSR) to 3 
against (Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States), with 4 abstentions 
(Chile, China, Ecuador, France). 

The Security Council acted on the 
question after 44 member nations 
asked it to consider “the serious situa- 
tion prevailing in Angola.” They 
charged, in a letter to the President 
of the Council, dated May 26, that 
“thousands of persons have been 
killed” in Angola and that “the mas- 
sacres are continuing and the most 
ruthless suppression of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms is being 
perpetrated by the Portuguese colonial 
power” there. 

The members asking for inscription 
of the item were: Afghanistan, Bur- 
ma, Cambodia, Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, Con- 
go (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Cyprus, Dahomey, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Gabon, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, Jordan, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, 
Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sene- 
gal, Somalia, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, Upper Volta, 
Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

It may be recalled that on March 
15 last, after its initial consideration 
of the Angola situation, the Security 
Council failed to endorse a proposal 
for appointing a subcommittee to 
make inquiries on Angola and for call- 
ing for reforms in the territory. The 
vote at that time was 5 in favor, none 
against and 6 abstentions. 

The General Assembly, on April 
20, by 73 votes to 2, with 9 absten- 
tions, approved a proposal similar to 
the one which failed of adoption in 
the Council. Having taken up the An- 
gola issue on the request of 40 Afro- 
Asian member states, the Assembly 
established its five-member subcom- 
mittee to study statements made 
before the Assembly concerning condi- 
tions in Angola, to receive documents 
and further statements, to conduct in- 
quiries deemed necessary and then to 
report to the Assembly as soon as 


possible. 
During the Security Council’s de- 





bate, which opened on June 6, a ma. 
jority of speakers charged Portugal 
with conducting a ruthless colonial 
war against the people of Angola, 
Such action, they said, affected no 
only the interests of other African 
states but also constituted a serioys 
threat to international peace and secu. 
rity. Stressing the international as. 
pects, they maintained that Angola 
was becoming the scene of the last 
great colonial struggle in Africa, and 
they warned of grave consequences jf 
the stormy situation was not halted by 
United Nations action. 


“Malevolent Forces” 


In replying to these accusations, 
Portugal reasserted its claims that An- 
gola is an overseas province of the 
homeland and that consideration of 
its internal problems by the United 
Nations was therefore illegal. In a 
number of statements in the Council 
Dr. Vasco Vieira Garin stated that 
Portugal. was being made a victim of 
international subversive forces. 

Dr. Garin held that the events in 
Angola were the result “of the same 
malevolent forces which are trying to 
set Africa aflame by taking the cold 
war to that continent in pursuit of 
their openly admitted design to sub- 
jugate the world.” Portugal’s enemies 
were “deliberately attempting to de- 
stroy in a few months the successful 
efforts of centuries to bring together 
many cultures and many races.” In 
making his charges of “terrorism,” Dr. 
Garin said that “the main tool” which 
had been used was the upa (Unido 
do Povo de Angola)—‘“a communist 
organization and therefore a branch 
of international communism.” 

In support of such assertions, the 
Portuguese representative displayed to 
the Council photographs of atrocities 
which he said had been committed by 
“terrorists commanded from the out- 
side” against “the loyal people of An- 
gola.” The “horrifying photographs,” 
he said, were taken by “rescuers who 
arrived much too late.” 

The representative of Portugal later 
told the Council that the situation in 
the areas overrun by terrorists was 
slowly returning to normal and that 
the morale of the population was 
good. 
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Nathan Barnes, of Liberia, present- 
ing the joint three-power draft resolu- 
tion, recalled the debates of the Secu- 
rity Council last March, and those of 
the General Assembly in April, con- 
cerning the Angola situation. Since 
then the situation had, he said, con- 
tinued to deteriorate. Portugal had 
ignored the United Nations call for 
urgent reforms in the territory but 
had stepped up military repression and 
embarked on a wave of terror which 
had provoked “a full-scale colonial 
war.” 

Mr. Barnes said it was with “im- 
mense regret and sorrow” that Liberia, 
representing the African states, came 
before the Council again with the 
Angola situation. There were new in- 
cidents of mass killings and, despite 
the curtain of censorship, the news 
percolating through was the opposite 
to that which would be hoped for. 

The Liberian representative said he 
had reliable information that 30,000 
persons had been killed or were miss- 
ing in Angola, that 80,000 Angolans 
had fled to the Congo and that the 
Portuguese were setting fire to the 
plantations and crops by air, depriving 
the population of food and thus forc- 
ing them to surrender. Entire villages 
had been turned to ashes, and villagers 
ordered into the centre of town and 
shot. Missionaries, African pastors and 
other religious leaders had been brutal- 
ly slaughtered. Further incidents oc- 
curred daily in Luanda, including de- 
tentions and killings of persons trying 
to assert their aspirations to the right 
of independence or the right to be 
treated like human beings. 


No Longer Isolated 


Stressing the urgency of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Barnes said Angola was no 
longer an isolated place in a faraway 
country. Developments there had to 
be viewed in the light of all the events 
which had been shaping the world and 
the atmosphere in Africa. “We can- 
not stand by and let events take their 
course,” he declared. 

The acute nature of the situation re- 
quired urgent and effective Security 
Council action to halt “this carnage 
and colonial war” which already had 
had frightful consequences. Only firm 
United Nations action could end the 
bloodshed. The Council must therefore 
strengthen the hand of the Assembly’s 
subcommittee, expedite its inquiry in 
Angola call on Portugal to cease its 
Tepressive measures and provide the 
Angolan people with peaceful means 
for expressing their grievances and 
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for making rapid progress toward in- 
dependence and freedom. 


Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, also urged the adoption of 
what he considered was a moderate 
proposal. Referring to Portugal’s claim 
that the United Nations was not com- 
petent to consider the question of 
Angola, Mr. Loutfi noted that Portu- 
gal had unilaterally proclaimed Angola 
to be an integral part of the metro- 
politan country. The people of Angola 
had never been consulted on that deci- 
sion. Furthermore, the Angolans were 
very far from Portugal in language, 
customs, origin, race and religion, all 
of which rendered integration with 
Portugal very difficult. The physical 
distance between the two countries was 
also considerable. Therefore, the legal 
fiction maintained by Portugal in no 
way invalidated the competence of 
the Security Council and the United 
Nations to consider Angola. 


Mr. Loutfi went on to cite several 
precedents in the jurisprudence of the 
United Nations which reaffirmed the 
Organization’s full competence to deal 
with the Angola question; these in- 
cluded such matters as the Spanish, 
Indonesian, Czechoslovakian and Un- 
ion of South Africa issues. ‘Moreover, 
the Assembly, in adopting its declara- 
tion of December 14 last regarding 
the granting of independence to colo- 
nial territories, had stipulated its com- 
petence in such cases. There could 
be no doubt that continuance of the 
situation in Angola was of such a 
nature as to bring about consequences 
in the relations between states and 
one which would become a threat to 
international peace and security. 


The United Arab Republic repre- 
sentative, in emphasizing the dangers 
of allowing the Angolan problem to 
continue, hoped that the question 
could be settled with the cooperation 
of member states and also that Portu- 
gal would cooperate with the United 
Nations and would apply the provi- 
sions of the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution, as well as that now before the 
Security Council. The Council must 
shoulder its responsibility and find a 
solution, Mr. Loutfi said, adding: “Let 
us stop this bloodshed. The Charter 
has placed the responsibility primarily 
on the Security Council for safe- 
guarding international peace and secu- 
rity. . . We cannot turn a deaf ear 
when the nationalists in Angola are 
crying out for their freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 


H. O. Wijegoonawardena, of Ceylon, 
speaking as a co-sponsor of the draft 


“resolution, held there was no longer 





any doubt that the situation which had 
arisen in Angola was a threat to inter- 
national peace and security and there- 
fore called for urgent action. The very 
fact that so many member states had 
asked the Council to meet on Angola 
showed that world opinion was ex- 
ercised over the situation. Any attempt 
to delay or to reverse the evolution 
of the world’s dependent peoples 
would be futile, he said. Angola might 
be one of the last bastions of colo- 
nialism, but it would nevertheless fall. 

The Ceylonese representative was 
concerned that if no adequate steps 
were taken to save the Angolan situa- 
tion it would develop into a conflict of 
untold suffering. There were already 
signs of that danger. Ceylon’s aim was 
to underline the immense risk involved 
in seeking to deny to peoples living in 
the vast area of Africa the unqualified 
right to live in freedom and to develop 
their own form of society. 


Explosive Situation 

During the Council’s debate a ma- 
jority of representatives emphasized 
what they regarded as the explosive 
nature of the situation in Angola and 
charged that Portugal had launched 
a wave of terror in its efforts to sup- 
press the Angolan people’s liberation 
movement. Portugal’s claim that the 
disturbances in the territory had been 
fomented by foreign instigators was 
also emphatically rebutted by most 
speakers who called for urgent action 
by the Council. 

Thus, C. S. Jha, of India, believed 
that action by the Council might make 
“all the difference.” It might put a 
brake on the ruthlessness of the Por- 
tuguese authorities in Angola and in- 
duce Portugal to initiate immediately 
those measures contemplated in the 
General Assembly’s declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples and lead the 
people of Angola to freedom and 
political independence. 

The Indian representative feared 
that, if for some reason the Council 
was unable to take action, the conse- 
quences in Angola and, indeed, in a 
large part of Africa might be “very 
serious indeed.” In this regard Mr. Jha 
pointed out that the Portuguese colo- 
nial rule sought to derive sustenance 
from its allies and its military alliances 
and partnerships with some big pow- 
ers. Fortunately, in recent months 
there had been a welcome realization 
by some big powers of the danger of 
identification of the NATO alliance with 
the Portuguese colonial system. India 
wholeheartedly welcomed the change 
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in policy of the United States indi- 
cated by its support for the Angola 
draft resolution in the Security Coun- 
cil last March and, later, in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. “We hope that the 
other powers concerned will see the 
situation in Angola in its true per- 
spective,” Mr. Jha declared. 

India regarded the draft resolution 
before the Council as “a good one,” 
and its adoption the least the Council 
could do, although, in the circum- 
stances of the case, the Council would 
have been justified in adopting “a 
much stronger resolution.” 

Similar views were expressed by 
the representatives of Ghana, Congo 
(Leopoldville), Congo (Brazzaville), 
Nigeria, Ethiopia, Mali and Morocco, 
non-members who were among the 
sponsors of the agenda item and who 
addressed the Council at their own 
request. 

Alex Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana, in- 
formed the Council that his Govern- 
ment had decided to take the follow- 
ing economic measures against the 
Portuguese Government, as from June 
1: first, to close all Ghanaian sea and 
air ports to Portuguese shipping and 
planes—no vessels flying the Portu- 
guese flag would be allowed to enter 
any Ghanaian harbor except in cases 
of distress; second, to withdraw exist- 
ing open and general licenses to im- 
port goods from Portugal; third, to re- 
quire all citizens of Portugal either 
to be in possession of travel docu- 
ments issued by the Government of 
Ghana or, alternatively, in possession 
of Portuguese passports containing 
valid transit visas issued by Ghana: 
fourth, Ghanaian travel documents 
and transit visas would be granted 
only to those Portuguese citizens who 
unequivocally declared their opposi- 
tion to the policy being pursued by 
the Government of Portugal in Angola 
and in other African territories under 
Portugal’s domination. 

Mr. Quaison-Sackey also stated that 
Ghana had launched a complaint in 
the International Labor Office against 
the primitive and cruel system of 
forced labor which was practiced in 
Angola. In the light of these considera- 
tions, Ghana urged that the Security 
Council should cali on Portugal to 
cease all armed action and repressive 
measures against the Angolan people 
in order to enable them to exercise 
peacefully and freely their right to 
self-determination and independence. 
The Council should also demand that 
Portugal introduce immediately the 
measures necessary for implementing 
the General Assembly’s resolution on 
colonialism and that the subcommittee 
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appointed by the Assembly should set 
about its task without delay. The 
Council should, moreover, insist that 
Portugal cooperate with the subcom- 
mittee “in every possible way.” 

The Ghanaian representative was 
convinced that unless the Council took 
firm action in the interests of peace, 
Portugal would continue with its “in- 
transigent and blind pursuit of sup- 
pression and repression of the Angolan 
people” and that there was certain to 
be open conflict between Portugal and 
African states. Mr. Quaison-Sackey 
held that the time had arrived to tell 
the world that Portugal possessed no 
virtue or any intrinsic quality for any 
civilizing mission in Africa. 

Deploring the brutal repression 
which Portugal was carrying out in 
Angola, Alhaji Muhammad Ngiler- 
uma, of Nigeria, said that the “hor- 
rible events” there were particularly 
distasteful to Africans. He recalled 
that on Nigeria’s independence last 
October, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Bale- 
wa, Nigeria’s Prime Minister, stated 
that Nigeria’s independence would not 
be complete until the whole of Africa 
was free of colonialism. This senti- 
ment was not peculiar to Nigeria. At 
the recent conference in Monrovia, 
attended by the heads of 20 African 
states, resolutions revealed that all in- 
dependent African countries felt that 
way. 

“Surely, neo-nazi Portugal is still 
living in a world of fantasy if she 
thinks she can successfully repress the 
rightful aspirations of the peoples of 
Angola,” Mr. Ngileruma declared. 
After 500 years of Portuguese colo- 
nial rule, forced labor existed in An- 
gola, in its worst form; medical serv- 
ices were practically nil; over 98 per 
cent of the native population was un- 
educated, and it was Portugal’s de- 
liberate policy to keep the people 
illiterate so that exploitation of the 
country might proceed without any 
disturbance. 

Nigeria, contending that Portugal 
could not sustain its colonial war in 
Angola without the support—direct or 
indirect—of some other powers, ap- 
pealed to those powers to desist from 
such aid and comfort to Portugal. 
Any such aid, in arms or otherwise, 
would be interpreted by the entire 
Afro-Asian world “as against our best 
interests,” Mr. Ngileruma said. 


Soviet Union’s Views 


Valerian Zorin, of the USSR, en- 
dorsing the arguments adduced by 
Liberia and other delegations regard- 
ing the competence of the United Na- 





tions to consider the Angola problem, 
doubted if anyone dared stand up jg 
defence of Portugal’s role in “the 
heroic liberation struggle” by the Ap. 
golans. The USSR fully supported the 
initiative of the nations which had 
brought the issue before the Security 
Council. No_ peace-loving country 
could remain indifferent in the face of 
the savage atrocities being perpetrated 
by Portuguese colonizers in Angola, 
said Mr. Zorin. 


The USSR_ representative _ then 
quoted from his Government's state. 
ment of May 27 last which, he noted, 
described the terror unleashed by the 
Portuguese authorities in Angola. Re- 
cent events there revealed that the 
Government of Salazar had responded 
to the Assembly’s April resolution on 
Angola by intensifying its ferocious 
repression in the territory and by 
launching a full-fledged colonial war. 
But it should be clear to all that there 
was a broad-based liberation move- 
ment in Angola which, like the revo 
in Algeria, could lead to dangerous 
repercussions in Africa and in the 
world as a whole. 


After quoting statements from sev- 
eral London and New York journals, 
in which references were made to re- 
pressive acts in Angola, Mr. Zorin 
asked: “How can Portugal, in the 
middle of the twentieth century, carry 
out such policies of savage reprisals 
and terror in its colonies? From what 
sources is the Portuguese Government 
obtaining the arms and armaments 
necessary for implementing this com- 
pletely senseless policy?” 

The Soviet Government’s statement 
of May 27 provided a clear answer to 
that question, Mr. Zorin said. Ameri- 
can, British, Belgian and West Ger- 
man monopolists were pumping wealth 
out of Angola and other African ter- 
ritories for the profit of the interna- 
tional monopolies. Only the solidarity 
of all the colonial powers forming the 
military bloc of NATo could instill life 
into the “dying body of Portuguese 
colonialism” and provide it with the 
military means for pursuing its colo- 
nial war in Angola, Mr. Zorin de 
clared. 

The Portuguese colonialists, how- 
ever, would not be saved by any sup- 
port they received from their NATO 
allies, for the peoples of all freedom- 
loving countries were on the side of 
the people of Angola, and they all 
condemned Portugal. That was com 
firmed by the fact that the Security 
Council was convened at the request 
of so many member states. The “brig 
and-like” acts of the Salazar regime 
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had aroused anger among all progres- 
sive mankind. The United Nations 
could not remain indifferent in the 
face of the genocide policy being pur- 
sued by the Portuguese against the 
people of Angola. 

The USSR representative held that 
the Security Council must demand that 
Portugal immediately cease all its ac- 
tions in Angola and fully implement 
all United Nations decisions on the 
territory, including the General As- 
sembly’s declaration of December 14 
last. Should Portugal continue to 
ignore those decisions, then the Secur- 
ity Council should give warning that 
it would be compelled to examine the 
question of the application of sanc- 
tions concerning Portugal, under Arti- 
cles 41 and 42 of the Charter. Fur- 
thermore, the Council should “uncon- 
ditionally condemn Portugal” and de- 
mand the immediate cessation of all 
its military operations against the peo- 
ple of Angola, who were fighting for 
their freedom, independence and hu- 
man rights. The subcommittee on 
Angola should leave for the territory 
as soon as possible in order to put an 
end to the “barbarous oppression” by 
the Portuguese against the Angolans. 
The Soviet Government would sup- 
port any measures taken along those 
lines as a minimum first step toward 
solving the crisis Mr. Zorin said. 


Refugee Problem 


A number of speakers touched on 
the problem of refugees who, they 
said, were flocking over the Angolan 
borders into the neighboring Congo 
republics. The representatives of both 
the Congo (Brazzaville) and the 
Congo (Leopoldville) underlined the 
gravity of this problem which, they 
maintained, was steadily worsening. 

Emmanuel J. Dadet, of the Congo 
(Brazzaville), read documents which 
he had received from the Committee 
of Angolan and Cabindan Refugees. 
These spoke of the “alarming situa- 
tion” created by the influx of large 
numbers of refugees from Angola and 
the enclave of Cabinda. With regard 
to the latter region, Mr. Dadet said 
that more than seven thousand refu- 
gees had already sought refuge in his 
country. He believed that Dr. Salazar’s 
policy was to carry out acts of geno- 
cide in the Portuguese enclave of 
Cabinda while at the same time popu- 
lating the area, with Portuguese. In 
that way the enclave could be used 
like that of Goa—as a Portuguese 
fortress from which “the forces of re- 
pression against Angola can be un- 
leashed” —Mr. Dadet said. 
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Gervais Bahizi, of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville), said the problem of the 
Angolan refugees had now added to 
his own people’s troubles. An official 
statement of the Province of Leopold- 
ville said that more than 60,000 An- 





The Security Council's 
Resolution on Angola 


The Security Council, 

Having considered the situation in 
Angola, 

Deeply deploring the large-scale 
killings and the severely repressive 
measures in Angola, 

Taking note of the grave concern 
and strong reactions to such occur- 
rences throughout the continent of 
Africa and in other parts of the world, 

Convinced that the continuance of 
the situation in Angola is an actual 
and potential cause of international 
friction and is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, 

Recalling General Assembly resolu- 
tion 1542 (XV) of December 15, 
1960, declaring Angola among others 
a non-self-governing territory within 
the meaning of Chapter XI of the 
Charter as well as General Assembly 
resolution 1514 (XV) of December 
14, 1960, by which the General As- 
sembly declared without dissent that 
the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination and exploita- 
tion constitutes a denial of funda- 
mental human rights, is contrary to 
the Charter of the United Nations 
and is an impediment to the promo- 
tion of world peace and cooperation 
and asked for immediate steps to be 
taken to transfer all powers to the 
peoples of these territories, without 
any conditions or reservations, in ac- 
cordance with their freely expressed 
will and desire, without any distinc- 
tion as to race, creed or color, in 
order to enable them to enjoy com- 
plete independence and freedom, 

1. Reaffirms General Assembly res- 
olution 1603 (XV) and calls upon 
Portugal to act in accordance with the 
terms of that resolution; 

2. Requests the sub-committee ap- 
pointed in terms of the aforesaid Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution to imple- 
ment its mandate without delay; 

3. Calls upon the Portuguese au- 
thorities to desist forthwith from re- 
pressive measures and further to ex- 
tend every facility to the subcommit- 
tee to enable it to perform its task 
expeditiously; 

4. Expresses the hope that a peace- 
ful solution will be found to the 
problem of Angola in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations; 

5. Requests the subcommittee to 
report to the Security Council and the 
General Assembly as soon as possible. 














golan refugees had been recorded in 
the five adjoining territories of Son- 
gola, Matadi, Boma, Lukula and 
Tshela. The villages were no longer 
able to cope with this flood of refu- 
gees. Mr. Bahizi said his Government 
was encountering considerable difficul- 
ties in housing and feeding the refu- 
gees, whose number was rapidly in- 
creasing with the intensity of the 
activity of the Portuguese troops in 
Angola. He appealed to the free peo- 
ples of the world to give their assist- 
ance so that the Angolan refugees 
could be cared for under suitable con- 
ditions. The Congolese wished to spare 
the Angolans the suffering which they 
themselves had experienced. 

Armand Bérard, of France, said 
the tragic situation in Angola had 
deeply moved his country. Although 
information was incomplete, it was 
known that there had been conflict be- 
tween whites and blacks, that mas- 
sacres had taken place and that violent 
measures had been applied by the 
Portuguese forces. The recounting of 
such a tale of suffering had shocked 
French people, who well understood 
the intense emotions and passions 
aroused in the African states by the 
violence in Angola. France condemned 
such violence and called for an end to 
it. At the same time the responsibility 
of the agitators must not be forgotten, 
those who, to serve foreign political 
purposes, did not hesitate to provoke 
incidents and troubles without con- 
cerning themselves with the repercus- 
sions and suffering caused to the 
victims. 

Affirming that one of the greatest 
errors a statesman or country could 
make was to be out of step with the 
times, Mr. Bérard noted the “pro- 
found transformations” which had 
taken place in the last 20 years in the 
world and particularly in Africa. It 
was a duty to understand them, to 
encourage them and to contribute to 
their development and success. Noth- 
ing could be more mistaken or tragic 
than to be guided by concepts which 
were, perhaps, good in their own time 
but which no longer applied in the 
present. 

Emphasizing that changes in politi- 
cal, economic and social conditions in 
Angola in the near future would be 
welcomed, he hoped such changes 
would soon come to pass. France had 
every confidence in the realism, intel- 
ligence and generosity of the Portu- 
guese people. “That people cannot fail 
to recall that never has the prestige of 
a country been greater in the world 
and in history than when it places it- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Evolution of Trusteeship 


Council begins annual review 


of seven remaining territories 


a in the seven territories 
remaining under the international 
trusteeship system will be surveyed by 
the Trusteeship Council during its 
twenty-seventh session which opened 
at United Nations Headquarters on 
June 1. Four territories are in the 
Pacific area, and three in Africa. They 
are New Guinea, Nauru, Western 
Samoa and the Pacific Islands; and 
British Cameroons, Tanganyika and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Annual reports on all 
of them are slated for examination 
during the session. 

Three of the territories—Tangan- 
yika, British Cameroons and West- 
ern Samoa—are due to emerge from 
the trusteeship system before the end 
of this year. These developments 
mean that by the beginning of 1962 
only four of the original 11 trust ter- 
ritories will remain under United Na- 
tions supervision. 

The rapid evolution of the peoples 
under trusteeship toward the Charter’s 
goal of self-government or independ- 
ence was reflected in the remarks of 
the Council’s new President, U Tin 
Maung, of Burma, after his election 
at the opening meeting. He succeeds 
Girolamo Vitelli, of Italy. 


End in Sight 


U Tin Maung observed that a 
heavy task still lay ahead of the Coun- 
cil. While the end of the trusteeship 
system was already in sight, progress 
must keep pace with the growing de- 
sire of the dependent peoples for free- 
dom, he declared. The international 
climate was, in his view, favorable 
to the steady growth and rapid de- 
velopment of now dependent territo- 
ries all over the world. 

The President recalled that the dec- 
laration by the General Assembly on 
December 14 last was “a solemn 
pledge to colonial peoples to grant 
their rights immediately.” While the 
elimination of colonialism was an in- 
evitable process of history, it was the 
task of the Trusteeship Council, he 
said, to help the peoples of the terri- 
tories to attain independence as peace- 
fully and as speedily as possible. He 
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added: “Let no one doubt that ours 
is a very special responsibility—a re- 
sponsibility enshrined in the Charter 
—for here, in this Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the burden is equally shared by 
those who control and administer ter- 
ritories and those who do not.” 

Referring to the departure of Italy 
as an administering member of the 
Council (since Somaliland emerged as 
the independent state of Somalia on 
July 1, 1960), U Tin Maung noted 
that the membership had dwindled. 
“Whether it represents a legal night- 
mare or whether the Council as a 
whole finds itself in the twilight zone, 
the fact remains that all of us here 
have the right to seek the speedy end 
of colonialism,” he declared. 

France in 1960 completed its stew- 
ardship over two trust territories, the 
former French Togoland and the 
French Cameroons, each of which at- 
tained independence last year—and 
thereby also ceased to be an adminis- 
tering member of the Council. Under 
the Charter the Council is composed 
of an equal number of administering 
and non-administering members. How- 
ever, permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council which do not adminis- 
ter territories are automatically mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council, so 
France retains its membership because 
it is a permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council. 

For the Trusteeship Council to re- 
tain its balanced composition, there- 
fore, the number of non-administering 
members would have to be reduced 
by three. When the question of the 
Council’s composition was considered 
by the General Assembly in April 
last, there was general agreement that, 
as a working arrangement, this should 
remain as it now stands until the end 
of 1961. [The present membership of 
the Council is: Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia; Burma, China, France, In- 
dia, New Zealand, Paraguay, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom and United States]. 

After electing U Tin Maung as its 
new President, the Council went on 
to elect Jonathan B. Bingham, of the 
United States, as Vice-President. In a 





brief statement Mr. Bingham declareg 
that no United Nations organ pog 
sessed a greater record of achievement 
over the years than the Trusteeship 
Council. 

The Council’s review of conditions 
in Tanganyika, British Cameroons ang 
Western Samoa is expected to concen. 
trate on recommendations endorsed by 
the General Assembly at its most re 
cent session concerning the final steps 
leading to their attainment of the 
Charter’s objectives. 

With regard to Tanganyika, the 
largest of the trust territories, which 
has enjoyed internal autonomy since 
legislative elections last September, 
the Assembly noted that the territory 
will achieve its independence on De- 
cember 28, 1961. The United King. 
dom, as administering authority, was 
asked to furnish the Council with fur- 
ther information regarding the consti- 
tutional conference held last March 
between the Tanganyika Government 
and the United Kingdom Government 





U Tin Maung, of Burma, new Presi- 
dent of the Trusteeship Council. 


and also on measures taken to ensure 
the transfer of powers to the Tangan- 
yika Government. 

In regard to the British Cameroons, 
the Assembly endorsed the results of 
plebiscites held last February in the 
northern and southern parts of the 
West African territory. The Assem- 
bly decided that, in accordance with 
those results, the Northern Cameroons 
should join Nigeria on June 1 of this 
year, and the Southern Cameroons 
should unite with the Republic of 
Cameroun on October 1. Trusteeship 
for the territory will be terminated 
on those dates. 

On May 9, 1961, the people of 
Western Samoa voted in a United 
Nations-supervised plebiscite held 
determine the future of that New Zee 
land-administered territory. The S* 
moans voted overwhelmingly for ap 
proval of a constitution drawn Up 
for the territory and for the attail 
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Jonathan B. Bingham, of the United 
States, the Council’s Vice-President. 


ment of independence on January 1, 
1962. (See UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
for June 1961.) The Council will now 
receive a report on the results of the 
plebiscite from Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, 
the United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner. 


Ruanda-Urundi Elections 


Of the remaining trust territories 
scheduled for review by the Council, 
special significance is attached to de- 
velopments in Ruanda-Urundi. The 
Belgian-administered territory was the 
subject of four resolutions endorsed 
by the General Assembly at its fif- 
teenth session. In one, the Assembly 
called for the holding of legislative 
elections, under United Nations super- 
vision, in the territory in August, as 
well as for a referendum in Ruanda 
to ascertain whether its people wish 
to remain under a monarchy. Pending 
the establishment of popular govern- 
ment on the basis of such elections, 
the Assembly recommended establish- 
ment—in both Ruanda and Urundi— 
of broad-based caretaker governments 
to replace the de facto governments 
set up earlier this year. 

The Assembly also asked the three- 
member Commission which it elected 
last December to return to Ruanda- 
Urundi “at the earliest possible time” 
to assist and advise the administering 
authority “in the full and proper im- 
plementation” of the Assembly’s rec- 
ommendations. The Commission is 
composed of Haiti, Iran and Togo. 


Pacific Islands Visit 


In its appraisal of the annual report 
on the Pacific Islands Trust Territory 
(Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines) 
the Council will also consider the re- 
port of its visiting mission which 
toured the territory last February- 
March. The mission, the first to con- 
centrate solely on the Pacific Islands, 
was asked to study measures taken or 
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contemplated by the United States, as 
the administering authority, toward 
the attainment of the objectives of 
trusteeship. The members of the visit- 
ing mission were: Carlos Salamanca 
(Bolivia), Chairman; Jean Adriaens- 
sen (Belgium); Maharajakrishna Ras- 
gotra (India); and G. K. Caston 
(United Kingdom). 


Petitions 


A total of 235 petitions and com- 
munications from individuals and 
groups in the territories are listed for 
examination at the current session. 
There were also requests for oral hear- 
ings from two petitioners from Tangan- 
yika, Mr. P. K. G. Nayar, on behalf 
of the Tanganyika Asian Civil Serv- 
ants’ Association, and Mr. M. C. 
Zachariah of the Tanganyika Overseas 
Recruited Asian Government Servants’ 
Union. Both requests were granted. 

Several other issues on the 19-point 
agenda arise from General Assembly 
resolutions on trusteeship matters. 
These include such questions as the 
dissemination of information on the 
United Nations and the trusteeship 
system in the trust territories and 
offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for the peoples of 
the territories. 


During consideration of the Coun- 
cil’s work program considerable dis- 
cussion turned on an agenda item 
concerning the attainment of self-gov- 
ernment or independence by the trust 
territories and, in this connection, to 
the General Assembly’s Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples of De- 
cember 14, 1960. In this the Assembly 
had solemnly proclaimed the “neces- 
sity of bringing to a speedy and un- 
conditional end colonialism in all its 
forms and manifestations.” 


Valentin Oberemko, of the USSR, 
proposed that the Council should sub- 
mit to the next session of the As- 
sembly a special and separate report 
dealing with the subject of this agenda 
item. His delegation’s motion was 
prompted, he said, by the feeling that 
the Council’s procedure regarding the 
matter was obsolete. He held that the 
Assembly’s declaration applied to trust 
territories, including the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, as well as to 
non-self-governing territories and other 
colonial possessions. Since the declara- 
tion had been adopted by the Assem- 
bly, Mr. Oberemko said it was the 
Council’s duty to submit a report on 
the manner in which it was being 


- implemented. 





A number of members expressed 
doubts over the necessity for the 
Council to submit a special report. 
M. Rasgotra, of India, noted that con- 
sideration of seven territories was on 
the agenda. Of these, one was Ru- 
anda-Urundi, and in respect of that 
territory the Assembly itself was al- 
ready seized of the modalities for the 
termination of trusteeship. With re- 
gard to three other territories (Tangan- 
yika, Western Samoa and British 
Cameroons), the Assembly had al- 
ready decided that termination should 
take place this year. Therefore, with 
regard to these four territories, he 
thought there was no question of 
considering, at this stage, the applica- 
tion of the Assembly declaration. The 
provisions of the declaration would 
be fulfilled in a matter of months. 


Mr. Rasgotra doubted if the Coun- 
cil was competent to refer to the Pa- 
cific Islands Trust Territory in a spe- 
cial report to the Assembly, since 
deliberations and observations regard- 
ing that territory were submitted to 
the Security Council. Therefore, the 
proposed special report would embody 
observations and conclusions regard- 
ing only two trust territories—New 
Guinea and Nauru—and he felt it was 
hardly necessary to compile a special 
report for their sake alone. 


The Indian representative proposed 
that the Council’s deliberations in re- 
gard to the relevant agenda item 
should be recorded as fully as possible 
in a separate chapter of the Council’s 
report to the Assembly. 

After further discussion the Coun- 
cil, by 6 votes to 1, with 6 abstentions, 
rejected the USSR proposal. It then 
accepted, without formal vote, India’s 
proposal. 

The Council then turned to the ex- 
amination of annual reports on trust 
territories and, on June 2, began con- 
sidering Australia’s report on New 
Guinea. The Council’s session was ex- 
pected to last about eight weeks. 


































































ay, 


_ 


P. K. Edmonds, of New Zealand, and 
(right) A. B. Bhadkamkar, of India. 
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SPECIAL FUND’S NEW PROJECTS 


approved for thirty-six low-income countries 


F gece totaling $34,643,600 
to assist 42 economic develop- 
ment projects in 36 less developed 
countries and territories were approved 
by the Governing Council of the Spe- 
cial Fund at a meeting which opened 
on May 23. The allocations amount 
to less than half of the total cost of 
the projects, for the governments 
which have requested the assistance 
will contribute an estimated $77 mil- 
lion toward the cost. 

These new allocations will bring total 
Special Fund commitments to $131 
million to assist 157 projects in 62 
countries and territories, the total cost 
of which, including government con- 
tributions, will amount to $304 million. 

Twenty-one of the 42 new projects 
will be in the field of education and 
training, 14 for various types of sur- 
veys, and seven for applied research. 

All the allocations were recommend- 
ed by Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Di- 
rector of the Special Fund. The proj- 
ects include operations in Africa, the 
Americas, Asia and the Far East, 
Europe, the Middle East and several 
interregional areas. 

Following is a summary of the 42 
new projects (the executing agency in 
each case is given in parentheses) : 


Argentina: A five-year project to 
help establish an institute in Buenos 
Aires for watershed management and 
forest engineering. The Fund allocation 
is $599,100, and the Government's 
contribution $556,000. (FAo). 


Bolivia: A four-year pilot survey of 
the Cordillera and Antiplano to con- 
centrate on an area containing work- 
ing mines and known mineral occur- 
rences to serve as a guide for similar 
exploration of other areas. This will 
cost the Special Fund $922,000 and 
the Bolivian Government $685,000. 
(UNITED NATIONS). 


Brazil: Establishment of a national 
forestry school to train personnel in 
forestry and overcome a serious ob- 
stacle in the development and conser- 
vation of Brazilian forests. The Special 
Fund allocation will be $1,265,100 
against the Brazilian Government’s 
contribution of $976,000. (FAO). 


Burma: A survey of lead and zinc 
mining and smelting in response to a 
request for assistance in studying the 
technical and economic feasibility of 
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expanding and modernizing the indus- 
try. Special Fund allocation, $590,400; 
Burmese Government’s contribution, 
$233,000. (UNITED NATIONS). 


Cameroun: Secondary School Teach- 
er Training Institute, Yaoundé: Spe- 
cial Fund allocation, $1,174,800; 
Government’s contribution, $1,518,- 
000. Some 1,500 secondary school 
teachers are needed during the next 
decade to meet the expected increase 
in enrollment from the present 7,000 
to 31,000. (UNESCO). 


Chile: Instructor and Foreman 
Training Centre, Santiago: Special 
Fund allocation, $1,140,100; Govern- 
ment’s contribution, $665,000. With a 
capacity of 160 trainees, it is esti- 
mated that at the end of the project 
800 instructors, 500 foremen and 300 
skilled workers will have been trained. 
(ILO). 


Colombia: Centre for Agricultural 
Training and Research, Cauca Valley: 
Special Fund allocation, $931,700; 
Government’s contribution, $634,000. 
This project will be directly related to 
the work of the Cauca Valley Corpo- 
ration, a government agency estab- 
lished to develop the valley’s agricul- 
tural and electric power potential. 
(FAO). 





An agricultural expert advises a Co- 
lombian student at a training school on 
methods for improving his barley crop. 


Cuba: Central Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station, Santiago de las Vegas. 
Special Fund allocation, $1,157,600; 
Government’s coniribution, $1,878,- 
000. To provide experts to strengthen 








the work at the Station near Havana 
particularly in livestock production, 
soil classification and conservation and 
crop diversification. (FAO). 


Cyprus: Agricultural Research Ip 
stitute, Nicosia: Special Fund alloca- 
tion, $787,100; Government’s contri- 
bution, $1,156,900. The institute, to 
improve the quality and amount of 
agricultural research, will be estab. 
lished at a government-owned farm on 
the outskirts of the city. (FAO). 


Ecuador: National Polytechnical 
School, Quito: Special Fund alloca- 
tion, $1,321,400; Government’s con- 
tribution, $1,700,000. This assistance 
will help expand the facilities of the 
school whose faculties of electrical, 
mechanical and chemical engineering 
will, during a five-year period, produce 
annually 25, 20 and 10 graduates re- 
spectively. In addition, 12 to 15 teach- 
ers for technical industrial schools will 
be graduated each year. (UNESCO). 


Federation of Malaya: Telecommu- 
nications Training Centre, Kuala Lum- 
pur: Special Fund allocation, $896, 
100; Government’s contribution, $2, 
431,500. The project will assist in the 
establishment and initial operation of 
a centre which will provide specialized 
training courses of one to 24 months 
for technicians and engineers. The 
number of trainees may be 500 at the 
beginning and may increase to 700 
toward the end of Special Fund assist- 
ance. (ITU). 


Ghana: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, Accra: Special Fund alloca- 
tion, $523,700; Government's contri- 
bution, $1,322,000. The institute will 
carry out training and research activi- 
ties in public administration relative 
to Africa. (UNITED NATIONS). 


Haiti: Animal Husbandry Demon- 
stration Project, Plaine des Cayes: 
Special Fund allocation, $338,800; 
Government’s contribution, $250,000. 
This is expected to increase the pro- 
duction of meat and meat products, 
milk and dairy products and eggs 
through the demonstration of im- 
proved breeding, feeding and hus 
bandry practices for cattle, pigs and 
poultry. (FAO). 

Honduras: Survey of pine forests: 
Special Fund allocation, $422,300; 
Government's contribution, $580.000. 
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This is designed as part of a short- 
term development program prepared 
by the Honduras Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning Commission. Its 
purpose is to provide the Government 
with trained staff and basic data for 
effective management and protection 
and to undertake feasibility studies of 
selected areas for immediate develop- 
ment so that management plans can 
be drawn up by firms interested 
in forestry development possibilities. 
(FAO). 


India: Institute for Petroleum Ex- 
ploration: Special Fund allocation, 
$790,300; Government’s contribution, 
$1,043,700. This aid will help estab- 
lish an institute at Dehra Dun for 
training the necessary specialized per- 
sonnel for oil exploration. (UNITED 
NATIONS). 


India: Central Instructor Training 
Institute, Madras: Special Fund allo- 
cation, $612,000; Government’s con- 
tribution, $1,690,000. India has plan- 
ned to set up four such institutes. 
In December 1960 the Special Fund 
allocated $1,050,100 to aid in the es- 
tablishment of the first one at Kanpur. 
The Madras institute will train instruc- 
tors for the main industrial trades in 
metal working, electricity and build- 
ing construction. (UNITED NATIONS). 


Iran: Vocational Instructor and 
Foreman Training Centre: Special 
Fund allocation, $762,400; Govern- 
ment’s contribution, $975,000. To be 
located at Teheran, this centre will 
help overcome Iran’s shortage of 
skilled workers, mainly in the metal, 
electrical and wood-working trades. 
(ILO). 


Iraq: Management Development and 
Supervisor Training Centre, Baghdad: 
Special Fund allocation, $604,100; 
Government’s contribution, $423,000. 
This will train personnel at all levels 
from line supervisors and foremen to 
top management in such subjects as 
supervisory techniques, costing, per- 
sonnel management, quality control, 
production planning and control, sales 
management, work study, stock con- 
trol and storekeeping, organization, 
and policy and decision making. (1Lo). 


Israel: Ceramic and Silicate Indus- 
tries Laboratories, Haifa: Special 
Fund allocation, $301,200; Govern- 
ment’s contribution, $363,900. The 
purpose is to expand during the next 
three years laboratories and facilities 
for testing, research and analysis rela- 
tive to the ceramic and silicate indus- 
tries. (UNITED NATIONS). 
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Specialist training a student in the tool 
room at the Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology at Kharagpur. 


Ivory Coast: Secondary School 
Teacher Training Institute, Abidjan: 
Special Fund allocation, $1,034,800; 
Government’s contribution, $2,115,- 
600. In order to expand the present 
educational system, the Special Fund 
will assist in the establishment and 
initial operation of this institute. 
(UNESCO). 


Jordan: Groundwater survey of the 
Azraq area: Special Fund allocation, 
$811,300; Government’s contribution, 
$417,500. The project will assess the 
potential of all aquifers of the area, 
and an agricultural experimental sta- 
tion will be established to study water 
use and related problems. (UNITED 
NATIONS ). 


Nepal: Hydroelectric development 
of the Karnali River: Special Fund 
allocation, $974,400; Government's 
contribution, $225,000. A hydroelec- 
tric survey of three possible sites will 
include irrigation aspects, with a view 
to irrigating about 50,000 acres in 
Nepal and 500,000 acres in India, so 
that the fullest use can be made of the 
storage reservoirs required for power 
generation. (UNITED NATIONS). 


Nigeria: Soil and water resources 
survey of the Sokoto Valley: Special 
Fund allocation, $1,532,300; Govern- 
ment’s contribution, $720,000. The 
project will consist of land and water 
surveys with a view to providing the 
basis for a general agricultural devel- 
opment plan for the area and will in- 
clude reservoir site studies. (FAO). 


Nigeria: Vocational training pro- 
gram: Special Fund allocation, $1,- 
002,600; Government’s contribution, 
$504,900. Decentralized training facil- 


_ ities will be organized in instructor- 


training and foreman courses. (ILO). 


Nigeria: Fisheries survey in the 
Western Region: Special Fund alloca- 
tion, $564,000; Government's contri- 
bution, $265,000. This will involve 
two phases: the first will determine the 
most economical way of catching fish 
and of collecting fish from scattered 
villages and delivering them to a cen- 
tral distribution point on land; and the 
second, if the feasibility of developing 
fisheries is confirmed, will provide 
pilot schemes to determine the most 
economical methods of undertaking 
development and expansion. (FAO). 


Pakistan: National forestry research 
and training program: Special Fund 
allocation, $1,061,800; Government’s 
contribution, $3,528,000. This will 
assist in expanding and improving the 
training carried out at the National 
Forest College and Research Institute 
at Peshawar (West Pakistan) and in 
strengthening its research facilities and 
those of the Forest Research Labora- 
tory at Chittagong (East Pakistan). 
(FAO). 


Peru: Resources survey in central 
Peru (Peru-Via): Special Fund allo- 
cation, $1,277,000; Government’s con- 
tribution, $1,230,000. The integrated 
agricultural, power, transport and re- 
source survey will include photo-analy- 
sis, topographical studies and map- 
ping; agricultural surveys; pre-coloni- 
zation surveys and planning; study of 
a road system for the Apurimac River 
Valley; study of the Mantaro River 
water resources, power and industrial 
potential; and a mineral resources sur- 
vey. (WORLD BANK). 


Philippines: Telecommunications 
Training Institute, Manila: Special 
Fund allocation, $968,600; Govern- 
ment’s contribution, $662,700. Of the 
1,360 communities scattered over some 
7,000 islands which comprise the Re- 
public of the Philippines, 281 have no 
telecommunications, and existing sta- 
tions are greatly understaffed. The pro- 
posed institute will provide training 
for 650 engineers and technicians in 
line telegraphy and telephony and ra- 
dio telegraphy and telephony during 
a five-year period, and thereafter about 
110 persons annually. (ITU). 


Republic of Korea: Agricultural sur- 
vey and demonstration in selected 
watersheds: Special Fund allocation, 
$563,100; Government’s contribution, 
$373,000. This will consist of a recon- 
naissance survey to provide the basis 
for selecting two watershed areas; 
comprehensive land surveys in the two 
selected watersheds; and two pilot 
demonstrations on proper methods of 
land conversion. (FAO). 
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Saudi Arabia: Higher Institute of 
Technology, Riyadh: Special Fund al- 
location, $965,500; Government’s con- 
tribution, $2,037,000. This will help 
the Government with the establishment 
and initial operation of the institute 
to train practical engineers and tech- 
nicians for industries and government 
services and teachers for vocational 
and technical schools at the prepara- 
tory and secondary levels. (UNESCO). 


Senegal: Instructor and Foreman 
Training Centre, Dakar: Special Fund 
allocation, $486,600; Government’s 
contribution, $1,138,900. This centre 
will train instructors for vocational 
training centres, workshop instructors, 
instructors for technical teaching and 
foremen. (ILO). 


Sudan: Forestry Research and Edu- 
cation Centre, Khartoum: Special 
Fund allocation, $832,600; Govern- 
ment’s contribution, $390,000. The 
centre will include a new Forestry Re- 
search Institute with four substations 
under common direction as well as the 
existing Forest Rangers’ College. 
(FAO). 


Sudan: Land and Water use survey 
of Kordofan Province: Special Fund 
allocation, $889,900; Government’s 
contribution, $500,000. This will de- 
termine what technically sound meas- 
ures of land use and conservation are 
feasible in terms of cost, administra- 
tion and impact on the way of living 
of the population. (FAO). 


Sudan: Secondary School Teacher 
Training Institute, Khartoum: Special 
Fund allocation, $1,074,400; Govern- 
ment’s contribution, $1,941,000. This 
project will assist in the establishment 
and initial operation of an institute 
for the training of secondary school 
teachers and in improving two existing 
secondary schools to serve for demon- 
stration and practice teaching pur- 
poses. (UNESCO). 


Thailand: Productivity Centre, Bang- 
kok: Special Fund allocation, $567,- 
300; Government’s contribution, $212,- 
600. The centre will be staffed and 
equipped to carry out management 
training for private industry and gov- 
ernment enterprises at all levels, from 
foreman and shop floor personnel to 
top managment and information serv- 
ices. (ILO). 


Thailand: Technical Institute, Thon- 
buri: Special Fund allocation, $1,081,- 
700; Government’s contribution, $1,- 
954,000. This institute, across the river 
from Bangkok, will give three-year 
technical courses in building construc- 
tion and civil engineering, mechanical 
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and metallurgical technology, auto- 
motive and diesel technology and elec- 
trical technology. (UNESCO). 


United Arab Republic: National In- 
stitute of Standards, Cairo: Special 
Fund allocation, $973,700; Govern- 
ment’s contribution, $4 million. The 
purpose of this institute will be to 
maintain the primary and secondary 
standards of the nation in mechanical, 
electrical, heat, optical, acoustics and 
time measurements and to test the 
suitability of newly designed measuring 
instruments. (UNESCO). 


United Arab Republic: Central Agri- 
cultural Pesticides Laboratory, Cairo: 
Special Fund allocation, $616,000; 
Government’s contribution, $370,000. 
In the proposed laboratory pesticides 
performance will be studied under 
controlled conditions, including (a) 
determination of alternative methods 
of pest control leading to greater flexi- 
bility and efficiency; and (b) estab- 
lishment of scientific criteria for selec- 
tion of pesticides to be purchased 
abroad or manufactured locally, which 
should lead to an expansion of local 
production in both raw materials and 
finished products. (FAO). 


United Kingdom: Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland: Multi-pur- 
pose survey of the Kafue River Basin: 
Special Fund allocation, $786,100; 
Government’s contribution, $589,000. 
Five surveys will be undertaken in 
Northern Rhodesia: (a) investigation 
of the hydrology of the river and se- 
lected tributaries for planning flood 
control, irrigation and drainage; (b) 
location and preliminary analysis of 
the feasibility of dams, and siting of 
dams; (c) soil suitability surveys; (d) 
study of ecology of principal pasture 
lands; and (e) economic studies to 
enable assessment of scope of develop- 
ment and determination of priorities 
and alternatives. (FAO). 


United Kingdom: British Guiana: 
Survey of Canje Reservoir Scheme: 
Special Fund allocation $352,600; 
Government’s contribution, $253,000. 
This will assist in obtaining technical 
and economic data necessary to enable 
the Government to decide whether to 
implement the reservoir scheme for 
expansion and protection of cultivable 
areas. (FAO). 


Regional: Laos and Thailand: Sur- 
vey of minerals and mineral process- 
ing industries in the Lower Mekong 
River Basin: Special Fund allocation, 
$424,300; Government’s contribution, 
$145,000. This survey will determine 
the feasibility of industries based on 
the mineral resources of selected ad- 















































The course of the Mekong River. 


joining areas in both countries and 
will consist of detailed geological and 
geophysical ground studies, completed 
by core drilling and laboratory analy- 
ses. (UNITED NATIONS). 


Regional: Cambodia and the Re 
public of Viet-Nam: Mekong River delta 
model study: Special Fund allocation, 
$642,800; Government’s contribution, 
$685,000. A model of the Mekong 
delta will be constructed to determine, 
through electronic computer analysis, 
the infiuence which a proposed dam 
on the Tonle Sap, a Mekong tributary, 
would have on the flood regime and 
on salinity during the dry season, tak- 
ing into account conditions to protect 
or promote silviculture, fisheries, navi- 
gation and power production. Hazards 
which may result from incorrect op- 
eration of the dam will also be ex- 
amined. (UNESCO). 


In reviewing Special Fund activities 
for the Governing Council, Mr. Hof- 
man said that plans of operation had 
been signed for 71 of the 115 projects 
approved in 1959 and 1960; and, 
significantly, of the 74 projects ap 
proved prior to the Council’s session 
last December, plans of operation had 
been signed for all but six. Work was 
under way in the field on more than 
50 projects. [A plan of operation i 
the agreement which lays down cot 
ditions for the implementation of it- 
dividual projects.] 

Perhaps the principal gain in the 28 
months since the Governing Council 
first met, he said, was that govefi- 
ments, executing agencies and the 
Special Fund had learned much about 
the fascinating but extremely complex 
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business of speeding economic and so- 
cial development, although there was 
still much to learn. 

“Every passing day,” he said, “un- 
derscores the urgency of intensifying 
Special Fund work in the low-income 
countries, and every passing day con- 
firms the appropriateness of Special 
Fund policies.” 

While the original fields of assist- 
ance remained the same, experience 
had led to a certain change in empha- 
sis, he pointed out. There had been a 
growing awareness of the vital role 
that education and training had to 
play, a recognition that economic de- 
velopment depended chiefly on human 
resources. There had also developed a 
recognition that there was a great need 
for an expansion of programing and 
planning activities of governments 
and, thirdly, a recognition of the po- 
tentialities of small-scale industries. 

However, the task of making more 
effective use of human resources in 
the low-income countries, through edu- 
cation, was infinitely more difficult 
and time-consuming than that of 
bringing about better utilization of 
physical resources. Of the 1,300 mil- 
lion persons now living in the 100 
underdeveloped countries and _ terri- 
tories associated with the United Na- 
tions, he estimated that about 750 
million at or over school age could 
neither read nor write. At the same 
time, those countries were extremely 
short of trained government adminis- 
trators, technicians, professional men, 
teachers, business leaders and skilled 
workers. 

As a conservative estimate, there 
was a need to train one million persons 
in those countries and territories as 
rapidly as possible for such posts as 
top-level administrators, professional 
personnel, management and business 
executives and middle-level techni- 
cians for building and industrial pro- 
grams, health services, teaching and 
supervising positions in government 
and industry. 

There was no project on develop- 
ment programing among those before 
the Governing Council, but he pointed 
out that the staff of the Special Fund 
had under serious consideration the 
requests of several Latin American 
countries for Special Fund assistance 
in expanding the training and advisory 
activities of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America in the field of 
development programing through the 
establishment of an autonomous insti- 
tute related to the Commission; and 
he expected that a favorable recom- 
mendation could be made to the 
Governing Council at its next session. 
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Formal requests for similar assistance ! 
in programing and planning were to 
be expected soon—for example, from 
certain African countries — and he 
therefore proposed that the funds 
available under the preparatory allo- 
cation be restored to their original 
level of $250,000. 


Mr. Hoffman also informed the 
Council that it was “patently clear” 
that the status and the authority of 
the Resident Representative in a ma- 
jority of low-income countries and 
the capacity of his office must be 
strengthened. This meant specifically 
an increase in the resources of those 
important offices so they might be 
more properly staffed and thus put in 
a position to extend to all governments 
the high order of service sought. 


Most of the low-income countries 
had a pressing need for advice from 
outside experts in programing and 
planning and an even greater need for 
training facilities in those fields for 
their nationals. During recent months, 
Mr. Hoffman reported, there had been 
a rising interest on the part of govern- 
ments in projects to stimulate small- 
scale but modern manufacturing in- 
dustries which could help consider- 
ably to increase the production of 
goods while extending to unemployed 
peoples new opportunities and new 
skills without involving economic dis- 
locations. One way to give real im- 
petus to small-scale industry was 
through applied research institutes, and 
the Central American Research Insti- 
tute for Industry had demonstrated 
this potentiality rather dramatically. 
During the past year, in part through 
Special Fund assistance, it had been 
able to participate in several dozen 
industrial projects, including opera- 
tional and technological investigations, 
market surveys, the design of plant 
and production systems and the study 
of new processes. 


“In conclusion,” declared Mr. Hoff- 
man, “may I state that it may be too 
soon to judge whether the Special 
Fund is doing as much as was expect- 
ed of it at the time of its founding. 
However, of this I am sure: that in 
the light of the developments of the 
world situation in the last 28 months, 
Special Fund operations must be great- 
ly expanded if its opportunities for 
service in the pre-investment field are 
to be embraced. In a world that is 
spending scores of billions for arma- 
ments it should be possible to find the 
few millions necessary to do an ade- 
quate job. Specifically that means an 


_ increase of $50 million in resources 


for the Special Fund in 1962.” 





} Development 


through Food 


by B. R. SEN 


Director-General 
Food and Agriculture 


Organization of the United Nations 


JD panne the progress achieved in 
technology and science, more 
than half the world’s population re- 
mains undernourished or malnour- 
ished. More than 1,500 million people 
subsist on a diet that would quickly 
reduce an average Westerner to skin 
and bones. The average income levels 
in underdeveloped countries are a 
bare tenth of those in the developed 
countries, and the ominous gap be- 
tween them is growing wider. Between 
1950 and 1957, while incomes in de- 
veloped countries rose by well over 
$20 per head, in the underdeveloped 
countries they increased by only $1 
per head. 

The demographic revolution shows 
signs of spreading soon to the whole 
of the underdeveloped world. Conse- 
quently, the inequality between living 
standards of the peoples of the devel- 
oped and underdeveloped countries 
will increase and the threat of inter- 
national disintegration will grow still 
further, unless urgent action is taken. 

The resolution adopted by the Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly on 
October 27 last year on the provision 
of food surpluses to food-deficient 
peoples through the United Nations 
system is, to my mind, of major im- 
portance. The resolution requested me 
to submit a report to the Economic 
and Social Council; my organization 
endorsed the request and, with the 
help of some independent experts, I 
have prepared the report. It is now 
before the Council. 

The Assembly resolution recognizes 
that the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem of hunger and malnutrition lies in 
accelerated economic development and 
that food surpluses should help to 
make this possible. The resolution is 
thus placed within the orbit of FAO’s 
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Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
which in fact it endorses and whose 
purpose is to supplement national 
and international programs to raise 
rural productivity and to create a 
better climate of opinion in which 
these programs will work with height- 
ened effectiveness. 

The resolution asks FAO to establish 
procedures by which the largest quan- 
tities of surplus foods may be made 
available on mutually agreeable terms 
as a transitional measure against hun- 
ger. Such arrangements must be com- 
patible with economic development in 
less developed countries and must not 
prejudice bilateral arrangements, or 
be inconsistent with the FAO Princi- 
ples of Surplus Disposal. 

The resolution is in keeping with 
the favorable change in the interna- 
tional climate toward the problems of 
underdeveloped countries. Only 20 
years ago it was possible for devel- 
oped countries to ignore the gap be- 
tween them and the poor countries; 
10 years ago it was possible for them 
to be merely conscious of it. But 
today the swift flow of ideas, the 
achievement of the dignity of inde- 
pendence by many countries and, 
above all, the awakening of vast 
masses from a fatalistic attitude to 
poverty have created a situation the 
impact of which is incalculable. At 
the same time the achievement of a 
welfare state by the peoples of the 
developed countries and the apprecia- 
tion given by public opinion in these 
countries to world realities now give 
them an opportunity to extend their 
aid more generously and thus fulfil 
their obligations as members of the 
international community. 


Basic Principles 


Within an expanded aid program, 
food aid can play an important part 
Its effectiveness, like the effectiveness 
of all aid, will depend on certain basic 
principles being followed. The first 
is that aid must be granted for the 
promotion of economic and social de- 
velopment. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries possess some of the resources 
necessary to break the vicious circle 
of hunger, poverty and low produc- 
tivity. But unless aid is made avail- 
able, they will continue to be exposed 
to the alternative of inaction and, with 
mounting demographic pressure, a 
consequent increase in misery, or ac- 
tion involving additional sacrifices 
which many countries may find ex- 
tremely difficult to bear, although such 
sacrifices must ultimately yield results 
which should more than compensate. 
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In present conditions both alternatives 
are likely to lead to greater social 
tensions in the near future. If aid is 
granted, the underdeveloped countries 
will be relieved of their dilemma, but 
unless it is designed to promote de- 
velopment there will be need for per- 
petual charity. 

The second basic principle is that 
the main decisions on what course 
development is to take must be made 
by the countries themselves, through 
their sovereign governments. While 
donors would like to assure themselves 
that the aid they grant is not squand- 
ered, it does not follow that this can 
best be done by making aid condi- 
tional on acceptance of plans or ideas 
the donors have for the development 
of the recipient countries. 

The third principle is that aid 
should be integrated in national de- 
velopment programs in which the use 
of every resource is related to the use 
of every other resource to achieve 
nationally agreed objectives. 

The fourth principle, which follows 
from the third, is that aid must not 
endanger the balance in the national 
economy in such a way that a short- 
term advantage is gained but the 
long-term result is failure. This ap- 
plies with particular force to the pro- 
grams to utilize surplus food for the 
development of the rural sector, with 
which FAO is particularly concerned. 

How does food aid operate in the 
context of economic development? 

Investment expenditure raises do- 
mestic incomes through the payment 
of wages, the purchase of local raw 
materials and the stimulus to eco- 
nomic activity generally. The increase 
in incomes causes an increase in de- 














mand for consumer goods, including 
food. At the average level of income 
per head »2 underdeveloped countries, 
up to 50 per cent of the income 
arising fror effective employment of 
partially or totally unemployed labo 
may be spent on food, particularly 
food grains. If additional food sup- 
plies are not available, food price 
will rise sharply. This could lead to 
inflation and jeopardize a_ nations 
whole development effort. The jp. 
crease in food supplies is not likely 
to come from domestic agriculture 
which in most cases would respond 
only sluggishly to demand. Nor is it 
possible to increase imports of food, 
for this would reduce the foreign ex. 
change necessary to buy machinery 
and equipment vital to the execution 
of development programs. 

As many countries have found, 
food aid, then, could fill the gap, 
thus enabling a government to finance 
an expansion of its development pro- 
gram. In a country receiving food aid, 
an individual pays for the commod:- 
ties received as aid in the same way 
as for home-produced goods. Since 
no payments are made to domestic 
producers, the government is then in 
the same position as if taxes were 
raised, or people saved more. This has 
a disinflationary effect, and the gov- 
ernment can then increase its expendi- 
ture on investment without fear of a 
rise in prices. 

Food aid can also serve to prevent 
an existing program from being cut 
down when a country is faced witha 
sharp decline in its exchange earnings 
due to an unforeseen fall in world 
market prices of its main export. 

It would be quite realistic to say 
that in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries the availability of food aid was 
not taken into account when develop- 
ment plans were drawn up. Such 
countries could now, within the 
framework of these programs and 
with some adjustments, add some 
worthwhile projects which would re 
quire for their implementation it- 
creased supplies of food. 

Labor is usually abundant and not 
fully utilized in rural and urban areas. 
Projects requiring mostly labor and 
little foreign capital could take the 
form of housing in villages, tree plant- 
ing, land clearance, soil conservation, 
terracing, road building, dam com 
struction and digging irrigation chat 
nels. 

In fact, food aid can widen the 
range and extend the horizon of d 
velopment programs. Investments it 
forestry, long-range soil conservation, 
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jand clearing and resettlement and 
tidal land reclamation might well be 
undertaken with its help. 

Another instance of long-term in- 
yestment in agriculture is the develop- 
ment of livestock industries. Diets in 
underdeveloped countries are serious- 
ly deficient in animal proteins. For 
example, animal protein food available 
per head in India and Pakistan is one 
ninth of the North American level 
and one sixth of the level in Western 
European countries—only 6 to 8 
grams per day. At the same time, at 
least for a transitional period, there 
are available large surplus stocks of 
feed grains, mainly maize and millets 
with some barley and oats. 

In many Asian and African coun- 
tries, cattle populations are large but 
with very low productivity. The addi- 
tion of small quantities of feed grains 
to the diet of the animals could in- 
crease their milk and meat yields, 
especially if more nitrogenous local 
by-products, such as oil cakes, are in- 
cluded. The establishment of milk 
colonies in a number of countries or 
of feed-mixing plants could provide a 
controlled channel for the distribution 
of surplus feed grain. 

In the framework of my proposals 
for promoting greater use of food sur- 
pluses for world development, I attach 
a high priority to the establishment of 
national food reserves. Such reserves 
help buffer natural and emergency 
fluctuations in supply of basic food 
caused by weather, and the shortages 
or famine due to drought, flood or 
other disasters. 


Floor Prices 

They also provide stocks for the im- 
plementation of domestic price and in- 
come policies. In this connection, I 
wish to underline the need, in general, 
of establishing floor prices to farmers, 
at least for two years in advance, at 
a level somewhat below the expected 
level of average prices. Effective meas- 
ures should be taken to ensure that 
individual cultivators can count on 
getting the minimum prices. These 
policies are essential if domestic agri- 
culture is to be stimulated to greater 
productivity. 

Food aid can also improve the pro- 
ductive framework of agriculture by 
enabling countries to embark on land 
reform—which is a major element of 
economic progress and has far-reach- 
ing social implications—without fear 
of disturbance in the transitional 
Stages, when food deliveries might be 
teduced. 

Another sphere of food aid closely 
connected with economic development 
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is school and university feeding pro- 
grams. Close to half the population of 
the less developed countries is young. 
It is on the physique and training of 
the new generations that the future 
peace and well-being of the world 
will depend. Human investment is the 
most important investment of all. 

Food aid can achieve all this only 
if it is accompanied by concrete de- 
velopmental efforts, and these in es- 
sence mean increased investment. It 
has been estimated that for a given 
value of surplus food aid, three to 
four times the additional financial aid 
is required if imbalances are not to 
appear. Therefore it is the total vol- 
ume of aid which will determine the 
extent of effective use of food aid. 

It is estimated that in the next five 
years surplus food commodities worth 
$12,500 million will become available. 
It has been suggested that overall aid 
should be of three quarters of one per 
cent of the national income of devel- 
oped countries to allow for an increase 
of income of two per cent per year 
in less developed countries. In view 
of the extremely precarious living lev- 
els which obtain in these countries, 
I would consider this a very low tar- 
get. I have hopes, however, based on 
recent indications that the contribu- 
tions of the developed countries may 
well exceed this fraction. 

A question has been raised regard- 
ing the absorptive capacity of under- 
developed countries, and it has been 
said that the figure quoted above cor- 
responded to the maximum which 
could be effectively used. Coordination 
between economic and technical aid, 
through a carefully formulated overall 
development program, is bound to 
raise this capacity. 

To some extent the aid program it- 
self can make a contribution to sup- 
port a high level of economic activity 
in the industrialized countries, which 
is essential for the less developed 
countries. As the volume of aid grows 
and as production and trade rise in 
the less developed countries, the do- 
nors will be able to make more 
effective use of their unutilized ca- 
pacity, with benefits to their economy. 


Donors and Recipients 

A successful implementation of a 
food aid program, especially in areas 
of greatest need, demand certain es- 
sential action to be taken by both 
donor and recipient countries. 

In recipient countries there will be 
need for strengthening and in some 
cases establishing national planning 
machinery which will determine the 


tole of food aid in the development 








program, and also the policies and in- 
stitutional arrangements required for 
its most effective use. 

Such planning must be parallelled 
by coordination of aid among donor 
countries to ensure that financial and 
technical aid will be available at the 
same time as food aid. 

Finally, international planning in 
which both donors and recipients par- 
ticipate will be necessary for a world- 
wide view of the problem. 

In such a program it is obvious that 
FAO has to be the focal point of the 
entire operation. The program is not 
a matter of mere distribution of sur- 
plus foods, nor one of normal banking 
operations. It aims at the achievement 
of the basic objective of FAO's charter, 
namely, raising the levels of nutrition 
and living standards of the rural pop- 
ulation. I should also point out that no 
single agency can replace the knowl- 
edge and experience that FAO has 
acquired in this field, without which 
an expanded program of surplus food 
utilization could not be implemented. 

I wish to stress that my report fully 
recognizes the need to protect the 
normal pattern of international trade, 
which is an integral part of Fao Prin- 
ciples of Surplus Disposal. An im- 
proper timing of aid with rise in 
demand could harm the traditional 
exporters. At the same time less de- 
veloped countries in this group—such 
as Burma and Thailand, the main ex- 
porters of rice—must be given every 
assistance to diversify their economy. 
Until this is achieved, every effort 
must be made to help them increase 
their foreign exchange earnings. 

While food aid for economic and 
social development must set the tone 
of the whole surplus operation, emer- 
gency relief must continue to receive 
international attention. More efficient 
arrangements for rendering relief than 
exist at present must be devised. A 
general framework for this operation, 
called the “Three Circles Plan,” has 
been in existence for a number of years, 
endorsed by governments as techni- 
cally sound, but not pursued. It could 
be followed up. It should be clear that, 
however vital the need for such relief 
is in itself, it is minor in scale com- 
pared with the vast field for the use 
of surpluses in aid of development 
programs. 

In conclusion, may I say that in 
preparing my proposals I have been 
conscious of the size of the task—to 
release vast masses of people from the 
grip of hunger and poverty and all the 
misery and degradation that it in- 
volves. I feel privileged to have been 
called upon to assist in this task. 
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The Final Stage 


of Colonialism 


by C. W. A. Schurmann 


Chairman, Committee on Information 


from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


pee the terms of Article 73e of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
the members of the United Nations 
which have or assume responsibilities 
for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a 
full measure of self-government ac- 
cepted the obligation to transmit to 
the Secretary-General for information 
purposes statistical and other informa- 
tion of a technical nature relating to 
economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in the territories for which they 
are respectively responsible. 

In 1946 eight member states, in rec- 
ognition of this obligation, started to 
transmit information on 74 territories 
with a total of 215 million inhabitants. 

The member states and the terri- 
tories administered by them were as 
follows: 

Australia (1): Papua. 

Belgium (1): Belgian Congo. 

Denmark (1): Greenland. 

France (16): French Equatorial Af- 
rica, French Establishments in India, 
French Establishments in Oceania, 
French Guiana, French Somaliland, 
French West Africa, Guadeloupe and 
dependencies, Indo-China, Madagas- 
car and dependencies, Martinique, Mo- 
rocco, New Caledonia and dependen- 
cies, New Hebrides under Anglo- 
French Condominium, Réunion, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, Tunisia. 

Netherlands (3): Netherlands In- 
dies, Curacao, Surinam. 

New Zealand (2): Cook Islands in- 
cluding Niue, Tokelau Islands. 

United Kingdom (43): Aden Col- 
ony and Protectorate, Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Basutoland, Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Brunei, Cyprus, 
Dominica, Falkland Islands, Fiji, 
Gambia, Gibraltar, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony, Gold Coast Colony 
and Protectorate, Grenada, Hong 
Kong, Jamaica, Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate, Leeward Islands, Malay- 
an Union, Malta, Mauritius, Nigeria, 
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North Borneo, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Pitcairn Island, St. Helena 
and dependencies, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Sarawak, Seychelles, Sierra Le- 
one, Singapore, Solomon Islands Pro- 
tectorate, Swaziland, Trinidad and To- 
bago, Uganda Protectorate, Zanzibar 
Protectorate. 

United States of America (7): Alas- 
ka, American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, 
Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
United States Virgin Islands. 


Since then the Belgian Congo (Con- 
go-Leopoldville), Cyprus, French Equa- 
torial Africa (Central African Repub- 
lic, Chad, Congo-Brazzaville, Gabon), 
French West Africa (Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, Guinea, Mali, Mauretania, Ni- 
ger, Upper Volta), Gold Coast (Gha- 
na), Indo-China (Cambodia, Laos, 
Viet-Nam), Madagascar (Malagasy Re- 
public), Malaya, Morocco, Nether- 
lands Indies (Indonesia), Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone have all become inde- 
pendent states, whereas Alaska, Como- 
ro Archipelago, Curacao (Netherlands 
Antilles), French Establishments in 
Oceania, French Guiana, French So- 
maliland, Greenland, Guadeloupe, Ha- 
waii, Martinique, New Caledonia, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Ré- 
union, St. Pierre and Miquelon and 
Surinam have attained full self-govern- 
ment, and the French Establishments 
in India have become integral parts of 
India. 

There remain today 50 acknowl- 
edged non-self-governing territories, of 
which Australia administers two, 
France one,! the Netherlands one, 
New Zealand three, the United King- 
dom 411 and the United States three. 
(The question of the overseas terri- 
tories of Portugal and Spain is dis- 
cussed further below). The total of the 
populations of all these territories is 
no more than 37 million. 

Thus, in the short span of 15 years, 


1The territory of New Hebrides is a condo- 
minium administered jointly by France and the 
United Kingdom. 





83 per cent of the colonial peoples of 
the world have obtained their freedom, 

With regard to the territories ag 
ministered under the trusteeship gy. 
tem, a similar development has takep 
place (see page 12). 


Assembly’s Declaration 


Bearing these figures in mind, | feel 
justified in saying that colonialism has 
entered on its final stage. This convic. 
tion is borne out not only by the 
adoption by the General Assembly, on 
December 14, 1960, of resolution 
1514(XV) containing a declaration 
on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples, but} 
also by the statements made on behalf 
of all the remaining administering 
powers that it is their intention to pre. 
pare the peoples of the non-self. 
governing territories for self-govem. 
ment with such speed as the circum. 
stances in the various territories wil 
permit. 

The seemingly rectilinear pictur 
traced here tends, however, to become 
somewhat blurred by the complica 
tions which have arisen in respect of 
the overseas territories of Portugal and 
Spain. The Governments of these two 
countries, which were admitted to 
membership of the United Nations 
in December 1955, informed the 
Secretary-General that they did not 
administer any non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. 

In subsequent sessions of the Ger- 
eral Assembly, the statements that 
the overseas territories of Portugal and 
Spain were provinces of the respective 
metropolitan states to which the pro 
visions of Chapter XI of the Charter 
did not apply were contested by a 
number of members, and on December 
12, 1959, the General Assembly, by 
its resolution 1467(XIV), decided to 
establish a committee of six (three ad- 
ministering and three non-administer- 
ing members) to study the principles 
which should guide members in deter- 
mining whether or not an obligation 
exists to transmit information called 
for in Article 73e of the Charter. 

This Special Committee of Six (It- 
dia, Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, United States), i0 
its report to the General Assembly a 
its fifteenth session, submitted a lis 
of 12 such principles, which, by re 
olution 1541(XV) of December 15, 
1960, were approved by the Assembly 
after one of them had been slightly 
amended. On the same day the Ger 
eral Assembly adopted another resolt- 
tion, 1542(XV), under the terms of 
which satisfaction was expressed wilh 
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the statement, meanwhile made by 
the representative of Spain, that the 
Spanish Government agreed to trans- 
mit information to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in accordance with the provisions 
of Chapter XI of the Charter; an ob- 
ligation was declared to exist on the 
part of the Government of Portugal 
to transmit information concerning 
nine territories under its administra- 
tion; and the Governments of Portu- 
gal and Spain were invited to partici- 
pate in the work of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. 

The existence of this Committee 
could be cited as proof of the French 
saying that it is only the provisional 
that is really lasting. As early as 1946 
the General Assembly in its resolution 
66(1) recommended that the informa- 
tion transmitted by members under 
Article 73e of the Charter should be 
summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretary-General, invited the 
Secretary-General to convene, some 
weeks before the opening of the second 
session of the General Assembly, an 
ad hoc Committee composed in equal 
numbers of representatives of the 
members transmitting information and 
of representatives elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and invited the ad hoc 
Committee to examine the Secretary- 
General’s summary and analysis with 
a view to aiding the General Assem- 
bly in its consideration of this infor- 
mation. 

At the next General Assembly ses- 
sion the ad hoc Committee was re- 
placed by a Special Committee (resolu- 
tion 146(II) which was first estab- 
lished for a period of two years but 
subsequently continued for three-year 
terms in 1949, 1952 (at which time 
the name of the Committee was 
changed to the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories), 1955 and 1958. 


Membership Reduced 


As territory after territory shed its 
colonial status, it was to be expected 
that the Committee would see its own 
membership dwindle. Belgium and 
Denmark are no longer in the class of 
administering members referred to in 
Chapter XI of the Charter, but the fact 
that the General Assembly now con- 
siders Portugal and Spain to belong to 
this category has caused it recently to 
bring the number of elected non-ad- 
ministering members of the Commit- 
tee up to eight to equal its assessment 
of the number of administering mem- 
bers. As Spain had accepted the in- 


Vitation to participate in the Commit- - 
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tee’s work and Portugal had not, there 
were in fact 15 delegations taking part 
in the twelfth session of the Commit- 
tee, which was held in April/May of 
this year. 

Although the administering mem- 
bers report every year on each of the 
three fields mentioned in Article 73e, 
the Committee has long since been 
under instruction from the General 
Assembly to observe a three-year cycle 
during which the economic, the social 
and the educational conditions are 
singled out in rotation for special at- 
tention at any one session. This ses- 
sion advancement in the social field 
came under particular scrutiny. 

To aid it in its evaluation of the 
progress made, the Committee had 
been provided with extensive docu- 
mentation, consisting of summaries 
made by the Secretariat of the infor- 
mation transmitted by the administer- 
ing members and a series of studies 
prepared by the Secretariat and by the 
specialized agencies on various topics 
such as urban development, rural de- 
velopment, community development, 
levels of living, labor problems, racial 
relations, juvenile delinquency and 
public health. 


Social Progress 


In its report on social advancement, 
drafted by a subcommittee of six mem- 
bers, the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
deals with many aspects of these prob- 
lems. It considers the rapid growth of 
towns with floating populations of cas- 
ual laborers with comparatively low 
and insecure incomes, calling for great 
ingenuity in planning and provision of 
housing, transportation, schools, libra- 
ries, health and welfare services and 





MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 

The member states and their 
representatives attending the 1961 
session of the General Assembly’s 
Committee on Information from 
Non - Self - Governing Territories, 
which concluded on May 26, were: 
Argentina (Dr. Carlos Ortiz de 
Rozas), Australia (J. D. L. Hood), 
Ceylon (H. O. Wijegoonaward- 
ena), Dominican Republic (Dr. 
Carlos Sanchez y Sanchez), France 
(Michel de Camaret), Ghana 
(Alex Quaison-Sackey), India (M. 
Rasgotra), Iraq (Miss Faiha Ibra- 
him Kamal), Liberia (Miss Angie 
Brooks), Mexico (Jorge Casta- 
fieda), Netherlands (L. J. Goed- 
hart), New Zealand (P. K. Ed- 
monds), United Kingdom (G. K. 
Caston) and United States (Jona- 
than B. Bingham). 











recreational facilities; it stresses the 
difficulties accompanying the transi- 
tion from a subsistence to a modern 
cash economy, population pressure and 
soil depletion, rendering necessary the 
improvement of farming methods and 
the adoption of better tools and greater 
use of fertilizers; it studies the prob- 
lems arising in connection with the 
replacement of group ownership of 
land by individual tenure, cooperative 
marketing and the finding of credit 
facilities. 

Under the heading of community 
development, the report draws atten- 
tion to the lack of statistical material 
needed for objective appraisal of the 
success of this process by which the 
efforts of the people themselves, to- 
gether with governmental assistance, 
may be directed toward improvement 
of their economic, social and cultural 
life. The need for legislation to en- 
courage or protect the development of 
trade unions is brought out, as well as 
the importance of training courses for 
union leaders. Social security meas- 
ures are examined, and stock is taken 
of facilities for vocational training and 
social welfare. On the subject of cor- 
poral punishment the Committee takes 
a stand in favor of its abolition and 
the promotion of other corrective 
methods aimed at the re-education of 
juvenile offenders. 

In connection with the question of 
racial relations, the report recom- 
mends the establishment of political 
equality among all members of plural 
communities as the quickest way to 
abolish discrimination and minority 
privileges. For this part of its study 
the Committee leans heavily on the 
information concerning basic politi- 
cal rights, particularly the right to 
vote, which was voluntarily submitted 
by a number of the administering 
members. 

Among the subjects other than so- 
cial conditions which the Committee 
discussed at this session, the most im- 
portant was that of the preparation 
and training of indigenous civil and 
technical cadres. The administering 
members had prepared special reports 
on this subject in response to a re- 
quest from the General Assembly, 
contained in resolution 1534(XV), 
and these reports will be annexed to 
the report of the Committee. 

The ramifications to which the con- 
templation of any of these diverse sub- 
jects leads bring out clearly the force 
of the thesis, for many years propa- 
gated in the Economic and Social 
Council as well as in other organs of 
the United Nations, that economic 
progress can neither be discussed nor 
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properly achieved without improve- 
ment in social and educational con- 
ditions. Without health and training 
the average man cannot be efficient 
in his work. Conversely, social ad- 
vancement and mass education can 
only be maintained under favorable 
economic conditions. The administer- 
ing members, in their efforts to pro- 
mote the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the non-self-governing territories, 
are therefore compelied to plan the 
progress on all three fronts simultane- 
ously and as a whole. 


Improved Understanding 


It is interesting to note that the co- 
operation over a number of years in 
a Committee of this kind, in which 
problems of development are discussed 
on the basis of factual data and with 
the assistance of experts (and some- 
times also of indigenous persons from 
the territories, as was the case this 
year), tends to bring about a certain 
community of vision between the ad- 
ministering members and their critics. 
In marked contrast to the debates in 
the Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly, where the diversity of po- 
litical interests and convictions some- 
times leads to heated discussions, the 
joint study of the means for improv- 
ing the lot of dependent peoples has 
caused the two sides in the Committee 
to achieve a better understanding of 
each other’s aims and views. 

If, on the part of the administer- 
ing members, there is perhaps some 
lessening of the reluctance to extend 
the area of subjects open for discus- 
sion beyond the exact limits set by 
the requirements of the Charter, this 
is matched, on the part of the elected 
members, by the realization that the 
difficulties confronting the administer- 
ing members in the promotion of 
progress are not imaginary or due en- 
tirely to the colonial condition. The 
experience of a decade and a half has 
shown that, while the achievement of 
full self-government is feasible within 
a shorter time than was considered 
possible at San Francisco, some of the 
problems that plagued the colonial 
powers are now tormenting the newly 
independent states. It would therefore 
seem that this last phase of colonialism 
may run its course in an atmosphere 
of better harmony between the two 
sides than has formerly prevailed. 

What this final development will ul- 
timately lead to cannot yet be pre- 
cisely defined. During the first part of 
its fifteenth session, at the end of 1960, 
the General Assembly proclaimed 
some tenets of United Nations doc- 
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trine which, if applied, give at least 
some indication of both the goals and 
the direction in which they are to be 
sought. 

First, we have the affirmations of 
principle: that there is a passionate 
yearning for freedom in all dependent 
peoples; that they have a decisive role 
in the attainment of their indepen- 
dence; that the United Nations has an 
important role in assisting the move- 
ment for independence in trust and 
non-self-governing territories; and that 
all peoples have the right to self- 
determination, by virtue of which right 
they freely determine their political 
status and freely pursue their eco- 
nomic, social and cultural develop- 
ment. 

Then there is the conclusion drawn 
from these principles: that immediate 
steps shall be taken in trust and non- 
self-governing territories, or all other 
territories which have not yet attained 
independence, to transfer all powers 
to the peoples of those territories, with- 
out any conditions or reservations, in 
accordance with their freely expressed 
will and desire, without any distinc- 
tion as to race, creed or color, in 
order to enable them to enjoy com- 
plete independence and _ freedom. 
These quotations are from resolution 
1514(XV) of December 14, 1960. 

What is meant by “complete inde- 
pendence and freedom” is explained 
in another resolution (1541(XV)), 
adopted the next day. In the annex 
to that document it is stated that 
Chapter XI of the Charter embodies 
the concept of evolution and progress 
toward a “full measure of self-govern- 
ment,” and that a non-self-governing 
territory can be said to have reached 
this condition either by emergence as 
a sovereign independent state, or by 
free association with an independent 
state, or by integration with an in- 
dependent state. 


An Amplification 


This pronouncement represents an 
important amplification of the credo 
laid down in the factors resolution of 
November 27, 1953 (742(VIII)). 
Paragraph 6 of that resolution had 
stated that the manner in which ter- 
ritories referred to in Chapter XI of 
the Charter can become fully self- 
governing was primarily through the 
attainment of independence, although 
it was recognized that self-govérnment 
can also be achieved by association 
with another state or group of states 
if this is done freely and on the basis 
of absolute equality. The disapproving 
frown with which the General Assem- 


bly then looked upon association and 
ignored integration has now disap- 
peared and been replaced by a smile 
of equal welcome to any of the three 
recognized forms of self-government. 
It is perhaps permissible to attribute 
this change of mood to a growing 
awareness among the non-administer- 
ing members that, as the larger and 
more populous territories emerge into 
statehood, there remains a number of 
territories which have neither the 
number of inhabitants nor the natural 
resources and economic means which 
must be considered as the minimum 
requirement for a viable independent 
state in the modern world. Here 
again, an approach to harmony be- 
tween the two sides is observable. 


Conflicting Views 


One point on which the administer- 
ing and non-administering members 
have long held opposite opinions is the 
question of the competence of the 
General Assembly, a competence 
which has been asserted in respect of 
the determination of the obligation to 
transmit information, with regard to 
the recognition of the cessation of this 
obligation, and in connection with the 
formulation of policies pursued by the 
administering members in non-self- 
governing territories. Agreement on 
these issues has not been rendered 
easier by the fact that the endeavors to 
force the administering members to 
accept an ever-increasing intervention 
in the affairs of the non-self-governing 
territories were encouraged, for politi- 
cal reasons, by that group of countries 
which is habitually most emphatic in 
its rejection of any imagined infringe- 
ment of the rule of Article 2(7) of 
the Charter where their own domestic 
jurisdiction is concerned. 

When the course the administering 
members were steering was not yet so 
well defined, the waves of controversy 
ran high. Now the port is in sight, and 
the rollers turn into ripples. 

Let us not forget, however, that it 
is when the former colonies set foot 
on the shores of freedom that their 
true testing time begins. The General 
Assembly showed itself mindful of 
this when it adopted resolution 1527 
(XV), in which it recognized the ur- 
gent necessity of taking measures to 
strengthen and consolidate the eco- 
nomic independence of the new and 
emerging states and invited the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to encour- 
age and facilitate the provision of as- 
sistance for surveys of resources, needs 
and programs of economic develop- 
ment of these states. 
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HELPING CHILDREN 


an investment in the future 


By Maurice Pate 


At the opening of the recent semi-annual session of the 30-nation Execu- 
tive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund on June 8 at United 
Nations Headquarters, Mr. Pate, the Fund’s Executive Director, made 


the following statement. 


N December the United Nations 

Children’s Fund will complete 15 
years Of work. UNICEF has had two 
rather distinct careers since its found- 
ing in 1946. For its first four years, 
it functioned largely as an emergency 
relief operation, in countries whose 
children were the victims of the Sec- 
ond World War. In the 11 years that 
followed, our focus of attention has 
shifted to long-term programs to help 
the even needier children of the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped world. It is 
possible that the next 10 years should 
be as different again, not this time 
in terms of new goals, but in terms 
of the approach we take to our work 
and the methods we use to realize 
our objectives. 

Our principal mission from now on, 
I believe, should be to demonstrate 
how, in the use of the greater re- 
sources now being made available for 
economic and social development, in- 
creased emphasis can also be placed 
on the welfare of children as an es- 
sential part of that development. 

One large change in the environ- 
ment of our work is the significant 
growth in the total flow of interna- 
tional assistance that is now taking 
place, as the needs of underdeveloped 
countries are more widely recognized 
by world opinion and plans are for- 
mulated to deal with these needs. 

Despite the efforts made in the 
1950’s, the gap between the rich and 
poor nations, as measured in per cap- 
ita national income, has not dimin- 
ished; it has increased. At the same 
time, the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations” has proceeded at an ac- 
celerating pace. Some countries, 
notably in Asia, are already in a po- 
sition to use substantially increased 
help because their national planning 
is going ahead with more assurance, 
and an increasing number of trained 
personnel is available to man their 
development programs. Others, no- 
tably in Africa, are increasingly in 
need of help to meet mounting re- 
sponsibilities arising from their re- 
cently acquired political independence. 
At the same time, the rapid popula- 
tion growth anticipated for the next 
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40 years makes it clear that we will 
have to move very fast indeed or 
we will find ourselves standing in the 
same place. 

From 1953 through 1959 the net 
flow of public capital to underdevel- 
oped countries, through both multi- 
lateral and bilateral channels, in- 
creased steadily and at an average 
rate of 15 per cent per annum. Total 
public economic assistance to the un- 
derdeveloped world in 1960 exceeded 
$4,000 million. Currently the flow is 
increasing at an even greater rate, 
particularly from the European Com- 
munity, the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. For example, the United 
States Administration has proposed to 
Congress an increase of $900 million 
in economic aid expenditures for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. On 
the multilateral side, we have seen 
the United Nations Special Fund and 
the International Development Asso- 
ciation coming into operation. 

A second striking fact which must 
be of concern to those responsible for 
guiding a United Nations organization 
is that only about one tenth of this 
aid passes through United Nations 
channels. Assistance given through 
UNICEF has increased since 1953 by 
about 10 per cent per annum, a rate 
significantly lower than the 15 per 
cent rate of growth of economic as- 
sistance in the 1950’s, and consider- 
ably lower than the current rate of 
growth. UNICEF is growing, but is 
coming to occupy a smaller propor- 
tion of the field. Since we have no 
expectation that there will be any dra- 
matic reversal of this tendency, we 
need to adapt our policies to it. It 
means that what we may do to in- 
fluence others can be more important 
than the direct results of what we do 
ourselves. 

Though the growing volume of 
public international assistance—now 
flowing at over $4,000 million an- 
nually—is still, according to the ex- 
perts, far, far less than what is needed, 
it could represent for UNICEF either 
a problem or an opportunity, and our 


-future will depend on the policies 


we adopt. As to the challenge which 
the problem presents, certain projects 
which we are assisting, or would have 
assisted, may be taken up in wide 
plans for which in some cases assist- 
ance is available on easier terms, in- 
cluding less administrative irritation 
to the receiving country. 

For example, many health depart- 
ments in the Americas have been 
planning to put more money into en- 
vironmental sanitation as malaria ex- 
penditures decline, and they have been 
looking to UNICEF for some expanded 
assistance in that field. During the 
past year it has been announced that 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
is setting aside some tens of millions 
of dollars for environmental sanita- 
tion. In this particular case, it is ex- 
pected that the loans will go primarily 
for large water works; and because 
of the increased interest in environ- 
mental sanitation, it is possible that 
the demand for UNICEF’s aid for im- 
provement of water supply in villages 
may considerably increase. 

In other cases, however, where bi- 
lateral aid is available, UNICEF may 
not be required to continue assistance. 

On the other hand, the general ex- 
pansion in the flow of international 
aid creates important opportunities to 
do more to improve the condition of 
children. These opportunities will be 
realized only if we see to it that the 
mistakes of the past are not repeated 
and that economic development is ac- 
companied by social progress. Social 
development, it should be pointed out, 
may in turn strengthen the economic 
development of a country to a much 
greater extent than is often realized. 


“Nast, Terrible Picture” 


Investment in children is recognized 
in the abstract as being more valuable 
than investment in equipment, but it 
tends to be neglected in practice be- 
cause the dividends do not show up 
so clearly in the national accounts. 

Even the preliminary review of the 
needs of children prepared for the 
Executive Board by the UNICEF secre- 
tariat sketches a vast and terrible pic- 
ture. An encouraging consideration, 
however, is that many of the prob- 
lems involved can be tackled without 
establishing separate organizational 
machinery, and with relatively modest 
amounts of additional money, provid- 
ing that careful planning is under- 
taken and existing social resources 
fully used. An interesting tendency 
in the underdeveloped world is to use 
the limited organizational resources 
available for as many related pur- 
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poses as possible. In the countries we 
see this in the spread of community 
development in its various forms. In 
the language of the international 
agencies we see it in the multi-pur- 
pose project. 

I shall mention three examples, one 
each in the fields of nutrition, health 
and education. Because of the food 
problem, complicated by the rapid 
growth of population which the world 
now faces, a large effort will go into 
agricultural development. The starting 
point is usually the need to promote 
greater production of marketable 
crops and to save foreign exchange. 
Important as this is, it will not nec- 
essarily solve the problem of malnu- 
trition. With forethought and plan- 
ning and a small amount of additional 
resources, such programs can simul- 
taneously be used to encourage the 
supplementary production of greater 
amounts of protective foods for local 
consumption by the village and farm 
people themselves, and _ cultivators 
can be taught the elements of better 
nutrition for their children. As an 
example of this approach, an alloca- 
tion of $1,345,000 has been recom- 
mended [since approved] for a re- 
gional project in Africa, prepared with 
the inspiration and help of FAO, to 
join nutrition education to training 
of workers in agricultural extension. 

In the health field, there is a tend- 
ency to give increasing attention to 
building the basic framework of per- 
manent health services. This means 
building up a strong health staff at 
the district or provincial level with 
good. facilities at their disposal so 
that they in turn will be able to 
organize throughout their area ele- 
mentary services in maternal and child 
health, environmental sanitation, dis- 
ease control, and care of the sick— 
to mention some of the activities bear- 
ing on the welfare of children. In 
many countries, this development 
flows from the public interest in 
health services aroused by a successful 
disease-control campaign, such as ma- 
Jaria eradication. 

Simultaneously with protective food 
and assured health, education is the 
most important basic requirement of 
the child if he or she is to be a 
constructive producing citizen of the 
community. In education it is being 
found that schools can do much more 
for children than to teach them to 
read, write and cipher. Pre-vocational 
training can prepare them to be better 
farmers and artisans. Better nutrition 
can be encouraged through school 
gardens and school lunches; health 
and nutrition education in the schools 
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will relieve the burden of sickness 
the local health centres must treat; 
education for life in the broadest sense 
will make it easier for children to 
adapt themselves to the rapidly chang- 
ing environment in which thev live. 

In some countries the community 
development organization, for exam- 
ple, promotes improvement of services 
in these three fields at the same time 
—health, agriculture and education. 

One of the most valauable things 
UNICEF can do, in my opinion, is to 
help governments devise ways of get- 
ting the very broadest benefits for 
their children from the health, agri- 
cultural, social and education services. 
This can be done only by planning 
at a high level of governmental re- 
sponsibility. 

It happens that planning is one of 
the fields to which United Nations 
agencies are qualified to contribute. 


are in the widest sense cooperative 
undertakings in which the developed 
and the underdeveloped countries 
alike play a policy-making role. Since 
the advice they tender comes from al] 
their participants, they are frequently 
in a better position than bilateral agen. 
cies to suggest necessary changes ip 
economic and social policy to assisted 
governments. Multilateral agencies 
have the whole world from which to 
recruit experts. They are sometimes 
in a better position to help build up 
internal training programs in a coun- 
try that wishes to avoid the imprint 
of any single outside nationality in 
the training of national personnel. 
They can aid sizable experimental and 
demonstration projects that may pre- 
pare the way for national action, 
sometimes with bilateral financing. 
The United Nations Children’s 
Fund is the only United Nations or- 


Multilateral enterprises like UNICEF ganization concerned with children as 





Nine Million Dollars in Aid Approved by UNICEF 


The Executive Board of UNICEF approved at its summer session (June 8 
to 19) allocations totaling $9,159,314 for 83 child aid projects in 51 countries 
and territories and four interregional projects. 

The allocations were distributed by programs as follows: disease control, 
$4,072,000; improving health services, $2,235,200; nutrition education and milk 
conservation, $1,962,000; family and child welfare, $375,000; primary education, 
$181,000; emergency aid to the Congo (Leopoldville), $177,000; and for other 
interregional projects, $206,514. 

By regions the allocations were distributed as follows: Asia, $2.8 million; 
the Americas, $2.45 million; Africa, $2.3 million; Eastern Mediterranean, $1.2 
million; Europe, $217,000. The largest single allocation was $750,000 for the 
malaria eradication campaign in Turkey. 

One new type of assistance approved by the Board was the allocation of 
$100,000 to help governments undertake surveys of the needs of children and 
plan programs for meeting the needs. The Board will advise governments that 
UNICEF is prepared to help them in these surveys. 

Twenty-six of the projects are receiving UNICEF aid for the first time. 

Almost 45 per cent of the approved long-term program allocations, or a 
total of $4,072,000, is for 42 disease-control projects—with malaria alone taking 
$2,771,000 or 31 per cent of the total. 

In the field of nutrition education and training, allocations for seven 
country projects and two regional training projects for Africa totaled $922,000. 
Of this amount, $691,000 was appropriated for Africa south of the Sahara. 

Twenty-one health service projects were given a total of $2,235,200 for 
establishment of permanent health services in order to maintain the results 
achieved in disease-control campaigns. 

In the field of pediatrics training, the Board approved an initial allocation 
of $50,000 (out of a total aid of $150,000 approved in principle for a four-year 
period, 1961 to 1965) for the Institute of Child Health at the University of 
London to make available higher professional training for potential heads of 
pediatrics departments from developing countries. 

Also approved was an allocation of $104,000 for the expanding of teaching 
of pediatrics in Uganda’s Makerere College and the Mulago Hospital. 

Other miscellaneous allocations approved by the Board included a $25,000 
allocation to help governments in the preparation of aid requests. 

A training program for the Africa region in nutrition, agriculture and 
home-economics extension received total assistance of $1,345,000. Of this 
amount, only $500,000 was allocated at this session of the Board. It is for the 
initial stage of helping four agricultural schools in the region (two English- 
speaking and two-French-speaking) to train agricultural extension workers and 
home economists to advise cultivators on how to improve family nutrition. 
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such; and it can have its modest non- 
political influence in all these fields. 
In the Middle Ages, artists depicted 
children as doll-size adults, their fea- 
tures, lineaments and proportions 
those of adults plotted on a reduced 
scale. We must not make the same 
mistake. The very reason UNICEF has 
to exist is that children are not Lil- 
liputian adults; they are children, and 
their needs are greater. They fall prey 
to sickness more easily than adults; 
malnutrition and hunger affect them 
first. Conditions of life in the fast- 
spreading slums of the tropics and 
sub-tropics damage them irreparably. 

As a children’s fund, UNICEF can- 
not afford, in my opinion, to turn its 
back on a request for assistance in 
any field relating to the needs of chil- 
dren. There is good ground for hope 
that in the next 10 years larger 
amounts of bilateral assistance will be 
offered for health, agricultural devel- 
opment and nutrition, fields in which 
we are now deeply involved because 
of their great importance to the well- 
being of children. We must, therefore, 
be prepared for a very flexible ap- 
proach in our programing. Other 
agencies are concerned primarily with 
economic development, with the prob- 
lem of increasing the world’s food 
supply, with health. None is pledged, 
as UNICEF must be, specifically to 
make sure that the special and inter- 
related needs of children are not ig- 
nored when larger plans are carried 
out. We cannot afford to take a nar- 
row view of our responsibilities. 

In the UNICEF field staff we have 
a group deeply -devoted to their re- 
sponsibilities, many of them qualified 
to assist governments in drawing up 
integrated plans for meeting the needs 
of their children. They are not spe- 
cialists or experts. Technical support 
is being supplied by specialized agen- 
cies. However, one of the main handi- 
caps to governments in their attempts 
to cope with the needs of their chil- 
dren is a weakness in overall planning 
and administration. It is here, I be- 
lieve, that our people in the field 
have a great deal to contribute. An 
increasing number of them are men 
and women trained to cope with a 
wide variety of problems and to con- 
sider these problems in their broadest 
implications. They are not specialists, 
they are “generalists,” and that is pre- 
cisely the type of help that is in 
shortest supply at the present time. 
Through them, much can be done to 
assist governments in planning for the 
needs of children. 

The specialized agencies, too, have 
been encouraging more compreheasive 
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programs in the fields with which 
they are concerned. WuHo is encourag- 
ing general-purpose health services, 
UNESCO education for life, FAO the de- 
velopment of agricultural production 
in relation to nutritional needs. Ac- 
cordingly, they have been sending into 
the field more general advisers, such 
as public health consultants and agri- 
cultural extension officers. 

Now we are approaching a second 
stage of still more comprehensive 
planning. Countries are finding that 
planning for children’s welfare in- 
volves the work of several ministries. 
Correspondingly such planning usual- 
ly has aspects in the fields of com- 
petence of several specialized agen- 
cies. This is reflected in the growing 
number of projects presented to this 
Board with the technical approval of 
more than one agency—at the present 
session it is nearly one fifth of the 
projects. The number may be expect- 
ed to grow because countries need 
comprehensive projects, and the Board 
has in recent sessions encouraged this 
evolution of our work. 


Resources Available 


The question will certainly be 
asked: does UNICEF have the re- 
sources to fulfill the legitimate expec- 
tations of countries for the continuing 
support of present lines of activity, 
and at the same time to encourage 
countries to undertake comprehensive 
planning and develop action pro- 
grams to improve the condition of 
their children? In this framework, can 
UNICEF be ready to help enlarge plans 
to cover children’s needs of high 
priority? The answer is “Yes.” As it 
happens, we can afford to take a broad 
view of our responsibilities for, owing 
to our conservative past financial poli- 
cies, our resources have been increas- 
ing somewhat faster than we have 
been disbursing them. Though allo- 
cations have increased with increas- 
ing contributions, expenditures under 
those allocations typically occur a year 
or more later; consequently expendi- 
tures have not kept pace with income. 

UNICEF is not, and should not be, 
concerned with accumulating capital, 
and in my written report to the Board 
I have suggested plans for disbursing 
our resources at a faster rate over the 
next few years. 

We are concerned with capital for- 
mation in quite another sense; for 
helping children is not a form of 
charity—it is an investment in the 
future. Poverty, ignorance, hunger and 
disease threaten vast numbers of the 


- world’s children, but the particular 


conditions found in different countries 
of the underdeveloped world vary. Our 
responsibility is to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our aid by adapting it to 
the priority needs of children wherever 
our help is asked. 

I should like to make a final point 
clear. The circumstances of the decade 
we are just entering suggest certain 
changes that we could profitably make 
in our approach to our work; these I 
have outlined to you. But I do not 
now foresee that any great change in 
the field of UNICEF assistance will be 
required. Over the next three years our 
aid program is expected to continue 
substantially in the same fields. If the 
Board approves the proposals before 
it, to allow an increase in the value of 
projects approved, the amount of our 
resources available for new activities 
during 1962 and 1963 would be of 
the order of 10 per cent. Obviously, 
there will be no change in our basic 
policy of assisting, on government re- 
quest, programs of long-term value. 
If we succeed in tying UNICEF-aided 
programs for children closer to the 
general development plans of govern- 
ments, these programs will be assured 
of even more secure long-term govern- 
ment support and appropriate “match- 
ing” than was the case in the past. It 
would also be my intention that atten- 
tion given to other priority needs 
should not be allowed to result in a 
neglect of present programs, nor a 
fragmentation of our work. On the 
contrary, I hope to see UNICEF’s assist- 
ance to various aspects of children’s 
needs gradually combined to a greater 
degree into national plans. 

In adapting our operations as close- 
ly as possible to the actual needs and 
plans of recipient countries, we should, 
indeed, be following both the directives 
of the General Assembly and the poli- 
cies laid down by the Executive Board 
in earlier sessions. 

In the light of this statement, I am 
sure the Board will appreciate how 
important it is that our fund-raising 
efforts should increase. We must con- 
tinue to endeavor to augment the 
amount of monies raised annually by 
the equivalent of at least $2 to $3 mil- 
lion each year in the face of the tasks 
which we see before us. Fortunately we 
are in an era now when the conscience 
of the peoples in the more favored 
and more developed countries makes 
them want to share their privileges 
with their fellow men in the developing 
countries. So we might well be both 
more dynamic in the use of our funds 
and also in raising the resources which 
an increased tempo of work will re- 
quire for the future. 
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SUPERSONIC TRAVEL 





ow soon will aircraft passengers 

be transported at a rate of speed 
exceeding that of sound? Not before 
1970, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization predicts. In a preliminary 
report to be considered at the summer 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council, IcAo says that a Mach 2 air- 
liner using conventional light alloy 
materials probably could be produced 
and ready for commercial operation in 
about seven years from 1960, or a 
Mach 3 airliner using stainless steel or 
titanium alloys in about 10 years. 
However, since it is improbable that 
the necessary ground facilities for air 
navigation could be made available 
before 1970, this would appear to be 
the earliest feasible date for the intro- 
duction into service of supersonic 
transports of either type. 

Turbojets in the airline fleets tripled 
during 1960, from 130 at the begin- 
ning of the year to 388 at the end. 
(Turbojet is the designation used by 
1cao for turbine-powered jets such as 
the Boeing 707, Douglas DC-8, Comet 
IV, Caravelle and others.) The total 
of 388 represents about 60 per cent of 
the jets ordered for delivery before 
the end of 1962. In all probability, 
says ICAO, almost all of this “first 
generation” of jets will have been 
delivered by the end of 1961. 


The Present Fleet 


As the re-equipment program nears 
completion for the long-stage routes, 
the major airlines are turning their 
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attention to their shorter-stage opera- 
tions on which, for the most part, they 
have used turboprops and _piston- 
engined aircraft. By the end of 1960 
the world’s air transport fleet was 
made up of the following types of 
aircraft: 

Turbojet 388, turboprop 723, piston- 
engined (four motors) 1,621, piston- 
engined (two motors) 2,282, a total 
of 5,014. 

There were still far more DC-3’s— 
1,296—than any other type. On the 
other hand, the jets, while only 7.7 
per cent of the fleet, accounted for 
approximately 30 per cent of the total 
productive capacity. The turboprops, 
14.4 per cent numerically, offered 20 
per cent of the capacity, and the pis- 
ton-engined group, representing 77.9 
per cent of the total number, provided 
only 50 per cent of the capacity. 

By far the largest single order in 
1960 was for 80 Boeing 727’s, an 
entirely new type. Together with the 
45 Vickers VC-10’s and the 24 De 
Havilland 121 Tridents ordered pre- 
viously, these aircraft may be described 
as the vanguard of the “second gener- 
ation” of jets because they are sched- 
uled to make their appearance in air- 
line service in 1963, five years after 
the first Boeing 707’s and Comet IV’s 
entered service. All of these new air- 
craft will have one feature in common: 
like the Caravelle, they will have their 
engines mounted aft on the fuselage. 
The Boeing 727 and the DH-121, 
which account for 70 per cent of the 
orders in this “second generation,” are 








both designed for short-to-medium. 
range operations, and have the up. 
usual common feature that they are 
three-engined aircraft (the VC-10 wil] 
have four engines). 

The most likely successor to the 
second generation of jets may well be 
a supersonic air transport, says the 
report. The jets themselves will begin 
to approach the speed of sound, and 
when that speed is attained, there 
comes a speed range where the ratio 
of drag to lift is so high that opera- 
tions would be highly inefficient. It js 
therefore likely that supersonic trans. 
ports, when and if built, will have to 
have speeds in the range of Mach 2 or 
Mach 3, or from 1,500 to 2,500 miles 
an hour. 

The first type of supersonic trans- 
port will be an aircraft propelled by 
air-breathing jet engines with a cruis- 
ing speed probably in the area of 
Mach 2, possibly Mach 3. Assuming 
that it is a Mach 3 type, it is expected 
that it will have an operational range 
of about 3,500 nautical miles, a cruis- 
ing altitude of 50,000 to 80,000 feet, 
a probable maximum take-off weight 
of the order of 350,000 pounds, and 
a passenger capacity of approximately 
100. The purchase price of such an 
aircraft, assuming that it has to cover 
only a small part of the initial develop- 
ment cost, will probably be in the 
region of $15 million, about two thirds 
of this for a Mach 2 type. 

Supersonic transports, if they are to 
be placed in airline service, will have 
to be designed in such a way that their 
level of safety will be equal to that of 
current commercial aircraft; that they 
will be able to fit into the existing 
pattern of operations both technically 
and economically; that the airports 
used by the big subsonic transports 
will not require lengthening or strength- 
ening; and that the effects of the sonic 
boom and noise do not exceed a level 
acceptable to the public. 

The cao report finds some confir- 
mation of the theoretical possibilities 
thus envisaged in the fact that the 
United States is now engaged in the 
development of a supersonic bomber, 
the B-70, which is expected to fly in 
1962 and which, if precedent is fol- 
lowed, might be the basis of a trans- 
port prototype. 


Development Costs 


One of the essential points on which 
there is general agreement is that the 
development costs of a supersonic aif- 
liner will be extremely high—in the 
vicinity of $500 million to $1,000 
million—so high, in fact, that it seems 
improbable that any private concern 
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will undertake the development of this 
aircraft without considerable govern- 
mental financial assistance. 

Although the growth rate of cargo 
traffic has shown a marked increase in 
the last two years, the scheduled air- 
lines do not as yet seem to have pene- 
trated the world’s cargo market to any 
important extent, 1CAO says. There is 
no evidence that the cargo “break- 
through” so often predicted is now in 
prospect for the immediate future, but 
there seems to be a growing realiza- 
tion of the special role that air trans- 

rt can play in the distribution of 
manufactured products. 

Many firms, for example, are find- 
ing that direct distribution from their 
plants to retail outlets or consumers is 
possible by air, with the resulting re- 
duction or elimination of warehousing, 
wholesaling, packing and handling 
costs. One large European manufactur- 
er of automobiles has, since 1958, 
been moving millions of dollars worth 
of parts annually between Paris and 
New York exclusively by air and has 
found that, for every $100,000 worth 
of parts handled, savings on packing 
and unpacking, damage, insurance, 
warehousing costs and inventory fi- 
nancing total approximately $17,000, 
with transportation costs exceeding 
surface transport costs by only about 
half that amount—to say nothing of 
the 15 days saved on time in transit. 

While the turbo-prop passenger 
transports are going out of production, 
a considerable amount of publicity has 
been given to a new category of turbo- 
props that have just begun to be 
placed in service—the special all-cargo 
transports. The two types that have 
been ordered are the Canadair CL- 
44D, with a gross weight of 205,000 
pounds and a maximum payload capa- 
city of 33 tons, and the Armstrong 
Whitworth AW-650 Argosy, with a 
gross weight of 82,000 pounds at 
maximum payload of 14 tons. 

These aircraft have been designed 
specifically for cargo operations. They 
both offer facilities for fully mechan- 
ized end-loading, and the manufactur- 
ers concerned have developed com- 
pletely integrated cargo-handling sys- 
tems which are expected greatly to 
reduce turn-around time—keeping it, 
in fact, within the time required for 
refueling, And it is stated that these 
aircraft will have direct operating costs 
as low as four cents per ton-mile, 
which will permit them to operate 
with revenue rates at about half their 
present level. However, ICAO observes, 
the number of these aircraft ordered 
may be insufficient for them to have 
any marked immediate effect on the 
general level of cargo rates. 
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EDUCATION in AFRICA 


a continent’s needs and potentials 


or the first time the educational 

needs and potentials of the peo- 
ples of a continent have been studied 
by an intergovernmental body from 
the point of view of economic develop- 
ment. 

In Addis Ababa recently, delegates 
from 39 African states decided to 
place priority emphasis for the next 
five years on secondary education. 
Students in that category throughout 
the continent are expected to increase 
from three per cent of the child popu- 
lation to nine per cent between now 
and 1965 and to raise the number of 
students from 900,000 to 1,900,000. 

The conference, which was held 
from May 15 to 25 under the joint 
sponsorship of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa, ap- 
proved two plans and was described 
as a landmark by Dr. Malcolm Ad- 
iseshiah, Assistant Director-General of 
UNESCO, at a news conference at Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters at the end 
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Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah 


of May. Dr. Adiseshiah is responsible 
for UNESCO's field programs. “This 
was an historic conference for three 
reasons,” he said. “The goals set by 
Africans for their educational future 
are realistic. Africans have pledged 
themselves to pay for the achievements 
of the plans in so far as they possibly 
can. And this program offers the op- 
portunity to the United Nations and 
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international cooperation can aid in 
the total development of the people 
of the African states by helping them 
through education.” 

The first plan, to last five years from 
1961 to 1965, calls for raising primary 
school enrollment in Africa from the 
present figure of 40 per cent of the 
school-age population to more than 51 
per cent by 1966. This means the en- 
rollment must increase from some- 
what more than 11 million children at 
present to nearly 15 million, while 
secondary school enrollment will be 
taking a proportionately larger jump. 

The second plan, for 20 years, fore- 
sees the establishment of universal 
primary education throughout Africa 
by 1980 and enrollment in secondary 
schools of 30 per cent of the children 
who complete primary school. The 
plan also envisages a substantial in- 
crease in the field of higher education 
so that 20 per cent of secondary school 
students will go on to universities. In 
other words, university enrollment is 
to rise from .02 per cent to two per 
cent of primary school-age population, 
a tenfold increase over the present 
figure. 

Both plans demand a tremendous 
increase in teacher training at all levels 
and the stepping up of specialized 
vocational and technical training. 

“The training of high-level man- 
power,” Dr. Adiseshiah said, “is recog- 
nized by all African states as the most 
urgent and crying need for conserving 
their political independence and pro- 
moting their economic development.” 

“To achieve the essential education- 
al goals,” he went on, “the African 
states have decided to increase their 
present investment in education from 
three per cent of their national income 
to four per cent by 1965, and on to 
six per cent by 1980. Even so, during 
this 20-year period, they face a deficit 
which rises from $140 million—which 
they now have in foreign aid—to $450 
million in 1980, after which—with the 
Africanization of the educational sys- 
tem and the effective economic and 
social development programing—they 
expect African education to take off 
and stand on its own.” 

Africanization, Dr. Adiseshiah ex- 
plained, means that the content of 
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education programs will reflect Afri- 
can social, economic and political re- 
alities within the framework of uni- 
versality; and it will result in the em- 
ployment of only a few non-Africans 
in the educational system, a situation 
which will bolster the Africanization 
content of the programs and material- 
ly reduce the cost of education. 


Independent Institutions 

In the initial stages of the program 
—for the first five years at any rate— 
the African states plan to make full 
use of the independent educational 
institutions now in existence, including 
the missionary schools, Dr. Adiseshiah 
said. The proposed Peace Corps pro- 
gram of the United States, under 
which teachers would be provided for 
countries requesting them at all levels, 
would also be welcomed, he said, as 
would the fellowship and scholarship 
programs now in operation through 
the Commonwealth plan and in France 
and the United States, among other 
countries. 

“There is no conflict here with Afri- 
canization,” Dr. Adiseshiah said. Him- 
self a graduate of the University of 
Madras, Dr. Adiseshiah took his doc- 
torate in banking and currency at the 
London School of Economics and 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

“What I learned, what all of us who 
study outside our country learn, is 
methodology and technique,” he add- 
ed. “I learned, for instance, to do 
thorough research. The subject of the 
research had little to do with the 
methodology and technique. My own 
sense of Indianism, if you want to call 
it that, was not affected, my idealism 
was strengthened. I am sure Africans 
will have the same experience. Almost 
without exception, of course, leading 
African statesmen today gained their 
formal education on other continents.” 

With the access of 18 independent 
countries to membership in UNESCO at 
the end of 1960, Dr. Adiseshiah has 
been charged with special responsi- 
bility for developing UNESCO’s pro- 
gram in the new states of Africa. These 
programs include all of UNESCO's ac- 
tivities financed from its budgetary and 
extra-budgetary sources. In addition, 
special attention is being directed to 
an emergency program for Africa 
established by the General Conference 
for a three-year period, 1961-63, to 
assist secondary school development 
in these countries. This program will 
encourage the building of secondary 
schools, supply secondary school 
teachers to the countries, print text- 
books for the schools and make na- 
tional surveys of educational needs 
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and resources in the countries. 

Not all states will develop at the 
same rate, Dr. Adiseshiah pointed out; 
but all took part in framing the con- 
tinental goal. Participating in the Ad- 
dis Ababa conference were Ministers 
of Education from 39 African states, 
and in each delegation there was at 
least one representative of a fiscal 
arm of government. _ ' 

Dr. Adiseshiah, whose duties with 
UNESCO include liaison with the World 
Bank and other international financial 
institutions, noted that the cost would 
be high and that the African states 
could not, of course, bear the total 
financial burden. “But the plan calls 
for raising the revenue by loan financ- 
ing,” he said. “They do not want 
grants.” The cost of the five-year plan 
is estimated to be $4,150 million, of 
which some $2,840 million is expected 
to be provided by the African states. 
The deficit of $1,310 million over the 
years must be financed from outside 
national and international sources. 

Costs of the long-term program are 
expected to reach a peak in 1970 
when the total annual expenditures 
would amount to $1,790 million, with 
a deficit of nearly $1,000 million to 
be made up from outside sources. 
After 1970, deficits should gradually 
drop, and by 1980 they should decline 
to less than $400 million a year, with 
the African states contributing $2,600 
million annually. 

In addition to presenting two pro- 
grams for educational development, 
the Addis Ababa plan spells out ways 
of achieving them. Outlining Africa’s 
educational needs, it lays down priori- 
ties for expansion of secondary educa- 
tion, teacher training at all levels, re- 
form and adaptation of existing school 
curricula and increased emphasis on 
agricultural and technical education. 

The plan deals with means of over- 
coming the shortage of school build- 
ings, including houses for teachers; 
quantitative as well as qualitative im- 



























Priority emphasis for next five years in Africa will be on secondary education. 





provement of textbooks; and accelera. 
tion of girls’ education at all schoo} 
levels. 

Emphasis is also placed on the im. 
portance of large-scale national adult 
education programs aimed at reduc. 
ing Africa’s present overall illiteracy 
rate of nearly 85 per cent. 

In all phases of educational develop. 
ment included in the total cost figures, 
stress has been continually placed by 
the Addis Ababa plan on education as 
economic investment. At the same 
time, the need is brought out for care. 
ful, detailed educational planning at 
the national level within the frame. 
work of each country’s overall plans 
for economic and social development. 

The concluding meeting of the con- 
ference unanimously approved a reso- 
lution sponsored by 13 states calling 
for increased aid for education in Af.- 
rica. It invites the African countries 
concerned to devote as ample re 
sources as possible to the development 
of education in their territories in ac- 
cordance with the broad target of the 
five-year and 20-year programs. It also 
invites UNESCO to approach compe- 
tent international organizations, gov- 
ernments and public and private in- 
stitutions capable of providing large- 
scale assistance and to request that 
they contribute financially to pro- 
grams recommended by the confer- 
ence which are beyond the normal 
resources of the African countries. 

“The Africans need financial help 
in every sector,” Dr. Adiseshiah said. 
“In education they have pledged to 
put in their maximum. Will the rest 
of the world walk along with them on 
this difficult but essential road? 
UNEscOo and the United Nations hope 
that all of us—all member states— 
will. Because the newly independent 
states of Africa with their great po- 
tential for themselves and for world 
peace say quite clearly that their first 
need is education—investment in hv- 
man beings.” 
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The Permanent Sovereignty of Peoples and Nations 


over Their Natural Wealth and Resources 


— question of the permanent sov- 
ereignty of peoples and nations 
over their natural wealth and re- 
sources as a basic constituent of their 
right to self-determination was first 
raised at the eighth session (April-June 
1952) of the Commission on Human 
Rights in connection with its prepara- 
tion of the draft international cove- 
nants on human rights. 

The subject was subsequently con- 
sidered by the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Third Committee and the 
General Assembly. The discussions 
culminated in 1958 with the approval 
by the General Assembly of resolu- 
tion 1314 (XIII) establishing the 
United Nations Commission on Per- 
manent Sovereignty over Natural Re- 
sources, composed of Afghanistan, 
Chile, Guatemala, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines, Sweden, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Arab Republic and the United States. 

In order that it might have at its 
disposal full information regarding the 
actual extent and character of the 
permanent sovereignty of peoples and 
nations over their natural wealth and 
resources, the General Assembly en- 
trusted to the Commission the task of 
conducting a full survey and of mak- 
ing recommendations where necessary 
through the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The General Assembly further pro- 
vided that in the conduct of this sur- 
vey due regard should be given to the 
rights and duties of states under inter- 
national law and to the importance of 
encouraging international cooperation 
in the economic development of un- 
derdeveloped countries. 


Three Sessions 


The Commission held three ses- 
sions: the first, May 18-22, 1959; the 
second, February 16-March 17, 1960; 
and the third, May 8-25, 1961. 

In conformity with the mandate 
from the General Assembly, the Com- 
Mission at its first session requested 
the Secretariat to prepare a study on 
the status of the permanent cover- 
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their natural wealth and resources for 
the consideration of the Commission. 


The Secretariat did its work with 
great credit, submitting an excellent 
study on the subject. Covering a broad 
representation of member states, in- 
cluding the various geographical re- 
gions and the different economic and 
legal systems, the two-volume study 
focuses inter alia on the problem of 
control by states over their natural 
wealth and resources in relation to 
foreign individuals or corporate en- 
terprises. 

The Secretariat based the study 
principally on material it could gather 
from replies to its request by member 
states. It also availed itself of pertinent 
material in economic studies which 
it had already conducted and in re- 
ports and documentation of the Unit- 
ed Nations in other fields. Wholly 
objective and descriptive—devoid of 
conclusions or recommendations—the 
study includes not only legal provi- 
sions but also other relevant factual 
data pertaining to the status of sov- 
ereignty over natural resources in the 
various countries. 

The Secretariat study is divided into 
five chapters. Chapter I deals with 
national measures affecting the owner- 
ship or use of natural resources by 
foreign nationals or enterprises. States 
exercise sovereignty over natural 
wealth and resources through (a) 
control over entry of foreign capital, 
(b) control over operations by for- 
eign enterprises, (c) provisions for 
domestic participation such as require- 
ments laid upon foreign companies to 
employ or train local labor, to permit 
local capital participation and to as- 
sure a local voice in management 
and policy-making bodies where ap- 
plicable, and (d) measures affecting 
the capital and profits of foreign com- 
panies exploiting natural resources. 
The chapter includes constitutional 
and legislative provisions governing 
expropriation, nationalization, confis- 
cation, requisitioning and compensa- 
tion. 

Chapter II covers international 
agreements affecting the foreign ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. It in- 
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cludes both relevant bilateral and 
multilateral agreements giving ample 
attention to a new factor in inter- 
national relations: that is, multilateral 
agreements establishing common mar- 
kets or organizing the pooling of 
resources, such as the European Com- 
munities and the Latin American 
Common Market. 

Chapter III relates to international 
adjudication and studies on the re- 
sponsibility of states in regard to the 
property and contracts of aliens. 
Among the sub-topics are acquired 
rights, expropriation and contracts. 

Chapter IV takes up the status of 
permanent sovereignty over natural 
wealth and resources in newly inde- 
pendent states, in non-self-governing 
territories and in territories under 
trusteeship. Detailed information is 
given on the general aspects of land 
legislation and distribution, mineral 
rights and the distribution of national 
and per capita income in many of 
these countries. 

Chapter V is a tabulation of eco- 
nomic data pertaining to the status of 
sovereignty over natural wealth and 
resources in various countries. It goes 
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into the economic development of, 
and questions peculiar to, underdevel- 
oped areas, the extent of foreign in- 
vestment and the international flow 
of private capital, and concessions and 
development agreements with foreign 
nationals and companies for the de- 
velopment of resources. 

Judging from the above outline of 
the Secretariat study, it contains a 
wealth of material on the subject of 
the status of the sovereignty of peo- 
ples and nations over their natural 
resources. The work should serve as 
a practical and constructive guide for 
governments in dealing with foreign 
business enterprises with due regard 
to their permanent sovereignty over 
their natural resources. Newly inde- 
pendent states will find examples of 
various national measures—constitu- 
tional, legislative and administrative— 
for assuring them benefits in connec- 
tion with the economic development 
of their countries through cooperation 
with external interests and in support 
of their own sovereignty. For instance, 
what could be of special value to de- 
veloping nations is the material relat- 
ing to the laws and regulations for 
the participation of nationals in for- 
eign enterprises in their country and 
for the training of local employees, 
the provisions for meeting domestic 
requirements of the host state, and the 
arrangements for joint ownership and 
management. The material on state 
enterprises and on nationalization will 
also be of particular interest to cer- 
tain governments. 

Member governments, especially in 
the developing nations, will thus find 
in the study examples and models 
which they can examine and adapt, if 
desirable, to their own systems and 
their own conceptions of control over 
their natural resources. Technical ex- 
perts all over the world will also find 
this work to be very conveniently help- 
ful as reference material. If the Com- 
mission did nothing else, it will have 
accomplished a great service to mem- 
ber countries in having made available 
all of this valuable survey. 

Having duly considered the Secre- 
tariat study, the Commission proceed- 
ed to discuss its report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and wind 
up its business. At its third and last 
session the Commission approved 
three resolutions. 

In one resolution the Commission 
decided to transmit the Secretariat 
study to the Economic and Social 
Council. 


In another the Commission recom- 
mends that the United Nations work 
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on permanent sovereignty over natural 
wealth and resources be continued on 
a permanent basis. 

The basic resolution of the Com- 
mission, which contains a declaration 
recommended for adoption by the 
General Assembly (see below for 
text) was adopted by a vote of 8 to 1. 

The following principles are dis- 
cernible in the context of that resolu- 
tion and in the light of the views 
expressed in the Commission: 

1. Peoples and nations have an 
inalienable sovereignty over their nat- 
ural wealth and resources. The Com- 
mission adopts the terminology used 
in previous pertinent United Nations 
resolutions, namely, “permanent sov- 
ereignty.” The only reasonable inter- 
pretation that could be given to this 
term is that the ultimate control or 
dominion over natural wealth and re- 
sources resides in the peoples and 
nations concerned; that it is inherent 
in them; and that this right cannot be 
taken away from them, nor should it 
be impaired for any reason. 

2. The permanent sovereignty of 
peoples and nations over their natural 
wealth and resources is a basic con- 
stituent of their right to self-determi- 
nation. In other words, peoples and 
nations cannot freely exercise their 
right to self-determination if they do 
not have full control over their natu- 
ral wealth and resources. 

3. As a concomitant to these prin- 
ciples, the exploration, development 
and disposition of such resources may 
be effected only as authorized by the 
peoples and nations having sovereignty 
over them. 

4. The rights and obligations of 
the parties concerned in the above- 
mentioned activities shall be governed 
by the national legislation, by contract 
and by international law. 

5. The peoples and nations having 
sovereignty may nationalize, expropri- 
ate or requisition such resources for 
reasons of public purpose, security or 
the national interest. 

6. In the event of nationalization, 
expropriation or requisitioning, the 
owner shall be paid appropriate com- 
pensation in conformity with the rules 
in force in the state and in accordance 
with international law. 

7. International cooperation for 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries shall be encour- 
aged. 

The problem involved in the matter 
of sovereignty over natural resources 
is how to strike a proper balance 
among the following factors, some of 
which are apparently divergent: (a) 








the desire to uphold the inalienable 
right of weak nations over their own 
natural wealth and resources and to 
protect that right from encroachments 
and usurpations by foreign individ. 
uals, entities or states; (b) the need 
to encourage the entry of foreign in. 
vestments into these countries in or. 
der to promote their much-needed 
economic development; (c) the recog. 
nition of the right of nations to 
expropriate, nationalize or requisition 
privately-owned property; (d) the ob- 
ligation to pay compensation to the 
lawful owner in accordance with the 
rules of the state concerned and inter- 
national law; and (e) the requirement 
to respect acquired rights and the en- 
forcement of the applicable principles 
of international law. 

An examination of the membership 
of the Commission will reveal that 
there were represented in it three ma- 
jor economic systems: the centrally- 
planned system, the free enterprise 
system and the mixed (public-and- 
private sectors) system. The members 
of the Commission displayed a very 
commendable spirit of cooperation 
and a high sense of responsibility. 
Against this background of conflicting 
economic and political ideas which at 
times gave rise to sensitive and deli- 
cate issues, the fact that they reached 
general agreement on most points 
demonstrates that at the United Na- 
tions there are no insuperable obsta- 
cles to uniting for better standards of 
living in larger freedoms. 

It is to be hoped that the above 
resolution adopted by the Commission 
on Permanent Sovereignty over Nat- 
ural Resources may offer a satisfac- 
tory happy medium and that the 
implementation of its provisions may 
lead both to enhancing friendly rela- 
tions among states and to improving 
the well-being of peoples, especially 
in the less developed countries of the 
world. 





The Basic Resolution 


A 


The Commission on Permanent 
Sovereignty over Natural Resources, 

Bearing in mind the task entrusted 
to it by the General Assembly in its 
resolution 1314 (XIII), 

Convinced of the need for recom- 
mendations to strengthen the right of 
peoples and nations to permanent 
sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources, 

Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to recommend that the Gen- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Angola 


(Continued from page 11) 


self in the avant-garde of collaboration 
among peoples and races,” Mr. Bérard 
declared. 

Sir Patrick Dean, of the United 
Kingdom, repeated his delegation’s 
doubts over the alleged threats to in- 
ternational peace and security caused 
by the events in Angola. He also re- 
called his delegation’s doubts about 
the competence of the Council in this 
issue. 

Nevertheless, it was becoming in- 
creasingly clear that there were dis- 
turbing aspects to the Angolan situa- 
tion. In this regard the United King- 
dom found the joint draft resolution 
before the Council “unsatisfactory.” 
By confining itself almost exclusively 
to the domestic aspects of the events 
in Angola, the draft ignored the inter- 
national aspects—the very aspects of 
the problem which justified the Coun- 
cil in taking cognizance of the ques- 
tion at all. Sir Patrick considered 
there should be some reference in the 
draft to remind member states of their 
obligation not to interfere, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the internal 
affairs of another country. 


Outside Interference 


The United Kingdom also felt it 
essential that the Assembly’s subcom- 
mittee should pay particular attention 
to that point, so that a clear light 
could be thrown on the nature and 
extent of any foreign interference in 
Angolan affairs, or outside instigation 
of dissidents in that country. Clearly, 
the violence had not been limited to 
one side, Sir Patrick said. Consequent- 
ly there seemed no justification, on the 
data available, for a one-sided con- 
demnatory judgment of the character 
contained in the draft. 


Despite its earlier doubts over the 
competence of the Assembly in estab- 
lishing the subcommittee on Angola, 
the United Kingdom would now sup- 
port that body and hoped that Portu- 
gal would cooperate with it. If it did 
so, then the United Nations would be 
in a better position to fulfill the obli- 
gations it had assumed, both in the 
Council and in the Assembly, on the 
Angola question. The Council should 
look mainly to the Assembly's: sub- 
committee to further United Nations 
purposes in the matter. Until that or- 
gan had had the time and opportunity 
to make some progress, the United 
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Kingdom thought it would be prema- 
ture to consider passing judgment or 
taking some other action. 

Sir Patrick stressed the need for 
restraint and for a recognition that all 
members had the responsibility of re- 
fraining from any statement or action 
likely to increase the evident dangers 
already present. 

The representatives of four other 
members on the Council—Chile, 
China, Ecuador and Turkey—all ex- 
pressed support for any measure, 
which would stop the violence and 
bloodshed in Angola. Speaking for 
Ecuador, Dr. Leopoldo Benites noted 
that circumstances had changed since 
the Council last debated Angola more 
than two months before. The latest 
events in Angola had had serious re- 
percussions on the minds of many 
peoples in Africa and Asia. 


Dr. Benites thought it significant 
that the member states which had 
asked for renewed Security Council 
consideration of Angola did not con- 
stitute a homogenous political group, 
for among them were many that were 
above suspicion of any pro-communist 
or even leftist influence. 

Dr. Benites appealed to Portugal 
and to all other colonial powers to 
meet the aspirations of African na- 
tionalism, to cooperate with the Unit- 
ed Nations and to permit it to settle 
those problems. 


Ecuador regarded the essential con- 
dition for peace within the new con- 
cept of international life as the recog- 
nition of the right of all oppressed 
peoples to choose independence. For 
that reason Ecuador supported any 
steps to stop the violence and to allow 
the subcommittee to carry out its 
work, without in any way implying a 
condemnation of any party. 

The recent deterioration of the sit- 
uation in Angola and the tragic loss 
of life had caused sorrow and concern 
in Turkey, said Turgut Menemencio- 
glu. It was the duty of the United Na- 
tions to pronounce itself against any 
resort to bloodshed and violence, what- 
ever the purpose and whoever might 
be the perpetrators. Mr. Menemencio- 
glu said his delegation’s ardent hope 
was to see peace and harmony rapidly 
re-established in Angola so that its 
people could achieve their legitimate 
rights in accordance with the funda- 
mental principles of the Charter. He 
thought a report by the subcommittee 
would be very helpful in determining 
the true situation. It could also pro- 
vide information about the accusations 
and counter-accusations made during 
the debates. 


At the sixth of its series of meetings 
on Angola the Council received two 
amendments by Chile to the three- 
power draft resolution. In presenting 
these, Daniel Schweitzer said his dele- 
gation believed they would make the 
draft “more balanced” and also ensure 
its acceptance by the Council. 

Mr. Schweitzer said the first amend- 
ment would overcome the juridical 
scruple which, last March, had made 
it impossible for Chile to go along 
with the proposal then submitted. He 
felt that while awaiting a report from 
the subcommittee, the Council should 
not judge the international repercus- 
sions of the Angola situation, at least 
until it knew what was happening in 
the area. Therefore, the fourth pre- 
ambular paragraph of the draft, stat- 
ing that the situation in Angola—if 
allowed to continue— would be a 
threat to international peace and se- 
curity, should be amended to the effect 
that the continuance of the situation 
“could become a threat to peace.” 


The Chilean representative did not 
think his second amendment would 
be opposed, inasmuch as it was an 
expression of hope, in keeping with 
the Charter. In that way the Council 
reproached those who resorted to vio- 
lence as a means of settling a conflict. 
A wide appeal had to be made to all 
who advocated violence, for no agree- 
ment was possible when there was 
violence, repression or racial hatred. 


Mr. Schweitzer felt that by these 
“simple additions” to the three-power 
draft, happy results would be ensured 
for it, that it would obtain the greatest 
possible number of votes and that the 
Council would have thus stated its 
desire to bring about a peaceful solu- 
tion of the burning problem besetting 
the people of Angola. 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, the President of 
the Council for June, speaking as the 
representative of China, agreed with 
other members that the Angolan sit- 
uation had grown worse, with the re- 
sult that there was general interna- 
tional concern over the problem. In 
the absence of wide journalistic re- 
porting—and of a report by an inter- 
national, impartial body—China sus- 
pended judgment regarding the alleged 
atrocities and fighting in Angola. The 
representative of Portugal had shown 
concern over the “smearing” of his 
Government. If Portugal allowed more 
qualified journalists into the territory, 
the world would undoubtedly get a 
truer picture. 

The Chinese representative felt that, 
in that regard, the subcommittee on 
Angola should be welcomed by Portu- 
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gal for the purpose of bringing to the 
peoples of the world the true facts on 
Angola. The Angolans must be given 
social, economic and political oppor- 
tunities so that in the shortest possible 
time they would be able to control 
their own destiny. In this period of 
preparation the United Nations could 
be of immense help to Portugal should 
that country choose to utilize the Or- 
ganization’s services. 


United States Views 


Charles W. Yost, of the United 
States, recalled that when the Angola 
issue was first brought before the 
Council last March his delegation had 
voted in favor of a joint draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Ceylon, Liberia and 
the United Arab Republic. Since re- 
ports concerning actual conditions in 
Angola were fragmentary, and in cer- 
tain cases contradictory, the United 
States considered the appointment of 
an impartial fact-finding subcommit- 
tee, called for in that draft resolution, 
“a useful first step.” 

The United States had hoped that 
that proposal would result in an end 
to violence and would serve to facili- 
tate peaceful change, but the draft 
resolution had failed of adoption. 

For the same reasons, Mr. Yost said 
the United States had supported the 
General Assembly’s resolution of 
April 20 on Angola, which set up a 
“distinguished subcommittee” to make 
inquiries. 

Since the adoption of that resolu- 
tion, there had been a further deterio- 
ration in the situation involving fur- 
ther heavy losses of life. This was 
“deplored most profoundly” by the 
United States, and it made the work of 
the subcommittee even more urgent. 


“Encouraging” Statement 


Mr. Yost then referred to the state- 
ment by Dr. Salazar, published on 
May 31, in which the Portuguese 
Premier expressed his intention to 
introduce political, economic and so- 
cial reforms in Portugal’s overseas 
territories, steps which would acceler- 
ate progress toward self-government. 
“We view this statement as an en- 
couraging development and would 
hope that concrete steps will be taken 
by the Portuguese Government in the 
immediate future,” Mr. Yost declared. 

The United States believed that 
Portugal should be given a certain 
time to announce and carry out con- 
crete reforms in the direction which 
Premier Salazar forecast. One of the 
Council aims should be to bring about 
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a situation—including the cessation of 
bloodshed—in which such steps could 
be most effectively encouraged and 
taken. It was hoped that, at least in 
those areas not disrupted by violence, 
political, economic and social reforms 
would be commenced without delay. 

Mr. Yost maintained that if the Se- 
curity Council was to carry out its 
role effectively in the interests of the 
people of Angola, it must do so in a 
constructive spirit and not in a spirit 
of recrimination. The establishment of 
a climate which would foster self- 
determination in Angola depended on 
the cooperation of all concerned. On 
the one hand, a lack of political prog- 
ress was an invitation to armed action. 
On the other hand, the contrary might 
also prove true: the continuation of 
violence was more likely to delay than 
encourage political progress. The 
Council’s task surely must be both to 
produce progress and to do so peace- 
fully. It behooved all states to dis- 
courage rather than to condone or 
encourage violence, as some had done. 

The United States hoped that all 
members, including Portugal, would 
cooperate with the subcommittee in an 
effort to determine the facts about 
conditions in Angola. Frankly, the 
United States would have preferred 
several changes in the text of the draft 
resolution. In particular, it was anxi- 
ous that the Council should not do 
anything which would appear to pre- 
judge the work of the General Assem- 
bly’s subcommittee. The United States 
supported the Chilean amendment 
and, in particular, welcomed the mo- 
tion calling for a peaceful solution in 
accordance with the Charter. The 
United States also felt that the pro- 
posed change in the preamble more 
accurately reflected the actual situa- 
tion. 

The United States would also sup- 
port the three-power draft resolution, 
as amended, “in the hope that this will 
contribute to the peaceful and con- 
structive solution we all so earnestly 
desire,” Mr. Yost added. 


Portugal’s Reply 


At a later stage in the Council’s 
deliberations the representative of Por- 
tugal, in exercising his right of reply, 
commented at length on what he de- 
scribed as “the shameless accusations” 
made against his country. Dr. Garin 
said the eagerness to dishonor a coun- 
try and a people, the “fantastic inven- 
tion of tales” presented as real, and 
the distortion of statements and poli- 
cies had never been so evident in the 
United Nations. 


Dr. Garin maintained that the 
sources of information upon which 
the various allegations had been based 
“are more than suspect.” They were 
found among correspondents in capi- 
tals of countries “clearly” interesteg 
in creating the conditions which per- 
mitted stories to be circulated irrespec- 
tive of truth. They had neglected to 
write of the assistance given by Portu- 
gal to the Angolan refugees and to 
state that they were fleeing, not from 
the alleged armies of Portuguese re. 
pression, but from the “terrorists,” 
Other sources consisted of anonymous 
testimony quoting “high officials” or 
“old settlers.” 


In refuting the various allegations, 
Dr. Garin observed that one of the 
favorites of the fiction writers posing 
as reporters concerned the existence 
of forced labor and corporal punish- 
ment in Angola. Compulsory or forced 
labor was specifically prohibited by 
the Labor Code of December 1928, 
which had been approved before the 
signing of the ILO convention on 
forced labor. The laborer under con- 
tract had a legal right to housing and 
clothing, a healthy diet, a minimum 
wage, medical assistance, accident in- 
demnities, holidays and free transport 
to and from work. 


The Labor Code provided heavy 
penalties for transgression of the law 
prohibiting forced labor. The rare 
“cases” of forced labor being per- 
mitted had been promptly and severely 
punished. As for corporal punishment, 
Portugal had ratified the Io Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Penal 
Sanctions. 


With regard to migration of labor 
from certain Portuguese provinces to 
neighboring territories, Dr. Garin 
noted that even in the more developed 
countries there were traditional cur- 
rents of migration of labor which not 
only recognized certain advantages 
such as the proximity of highly indus- 
trialized areas but also the very force 
of tradition and habit. This, in Africa 
was a phenomenon spread over large 
areas which affected many nations. 


It was entirely inaccurate to state 
that chiefs, and not individual work- 
ers, signed the labor contracts. as all 
contracts were individual, and each 
worker was free to accept the offered 
contract or not. There were no penal 
sanctions for breaking a contract. 


Dr. Garin said it was also entirely 
false to say that the people of Angola 
could not own land, as more than 95 
per cent of arable land was in the 
hands of the indigenous population. 
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The Portuguese representative also 
emphatically rebutted charges that 
Portugal denied human rights. 

He said the only question that could 
be raised was that of the pace with 
which Portugal’s policy of integration 

ded. That was precisely the 
problem which had faced Portugal 
since the nineteenth century. 

“Our traditional policy of integra- 
tion before that time had yielded such 
outstanding examples as Brazil, but it 
could not be implemented as rapidly 
unless the social structures of the Afri- 
can communities and their way of life 
were ignored,” Dr. Garin declared. 

In Africa, for example, it had been 
necessary to respect the way of life. 
There were many thousands of de- 
tribalized individuals in Angola, but 
they preferred not to apply to change 
their legal status because of the very 
benefits given to persons under the 
protection of tribal administration. It 
was those very benefits, he said, that 
were in large measure responsible for 
the “apparently low” number of in- 
dividuals enjoying full citizenship. 


Health and Education 


Turning to allegations that there 
was 98 per cent illiteracy in Portugal’s 
overseas territories, Dr. Garin said the 
facts were quite different, since only 
students in primary schools located in 
large population centres were regis- 
tered. There were thousands of pri- 
mary and vocational schools in those 
provinces. Hundreds of scholarships 
had been established at all educational 
levels, mainly at the advanced level, 
for Angola. 

A recent study of 28 commercial 
enterprises in Angola showed that 33.4 
per cent of the native laborers beyond 
school age could read and write. Had 
the inquiry been conducted among 
younger people, 19 years of age or 
less, or in industrial or urban centres, 
the percentage would have been much 
higher. Nor did the inquiry include 
those who could read or write in the 
local tongue. To say that Portugal was 
happy with these numbers would be in 
error, Dr. Garin stated, for the per- 
centages were far from satisfactory; 
but Portugal was substantially increas- 
ing and improving schooling in all of 
the provinces, he said. 

As for the accusations that Angola 
had only 15 hospitals and possessed 
an infant mortality rate of 80 per cent, 
Dr. Garin asserted that the health sit- 
uation in Angola was far better than 
in most other African territories. He 
said that statistics showed that there 
were 482 health institutions in An- 
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gola, many of them in-patient, in addi- 
tion to hundreds of medical services 
attached to schools, missions and pri- 
vate clinics. Moreover, the death rate 
from the most prevalent diseases of 
the area was being brought under con- 
trol at a rapid rate. These included 
trypanosoma, down from 16,000 in 
1949 to 1,250 in 1957; leprosy, to 
less than two cases out of every 1,000 
Angolans; smallpox, down to 12 cases 
in 1957 as a result of vaccination of 
more than 1.5 million persons; and 
bilharziasis, once the scourge of the 
African continent, from which there 
were only four deaths in 1957. 

With regard to charges concerning 
foreign monopolies “running” Portu- 
gal’s territories, Dr. Garin said that 
Portuguese law required that adminis- 
tration of any enterprise, even though 
it may have some foreign capital, must 
remain in Portuguese hands. By law, 
foreign capital could not exceed 40 
per cent of total investment. In refut- 
ing charges that 93 per cent of Portu- 
gal’s exports went to the protected 
markets of its colonies, he pointed out 
that the percentage of overseas exports 
to all provinces, not just Angola, 
amounted to 25 per cent of the Portu- 
guese total. As for taxes, he said that 
all citizens, white and black, paid the 
same taxes, but the ones who had not 
yet acquired full citizenship paid 
“much less.” For that particular group, 
average taxation was three per cent 
of income. 


Defensive Operation Claimed 


In summation, the representative of 
Portugal then made the following 
points: There was ample evidence that 
recent events in Angola were alien- 
instigated and followed a plan pre- 
pared outside its borders. This brought 
on a merciless wave of terrorism in 
northern Angola, where peaceful peo- 
ples, both black and white, were vic- 
tims of savage atrocities committed by 
terrorists. In the light of the Charter 
and carrying out the practice of the 
United Nations on similar questions, 
the Council should not occupy itself 
with a problem of internal order and 
security of a member state. The mili- 
tary operation in Angola had been and 
was purely defensive, directed exclus- 
ively against the attacking bands of 
terrorists. 

Dr Garin recalled that Premier 
Salazar had himself called for reforms 
in Angola in declarations which rep- 
resented an assurance that Portugal 
would fulfill its responsibilities to all 
the populations of the Portuguese na- 
tion. Portugal was proud of its tradi- 


tional bonds of friendship with the 
African peoples and sincerely de- 
plored the fact that the emotions of 
some and the selfish aims of others 
should cause them to seek conditions 
which might lead to destruction of that 
friendship. 


Dr. Garin described the three-power 
draft resolution as “a deplorable docu- 
ment” for the following reasons: First, 
it attempted to put the blame for the 
disturbances in northern Angola on 
the victims themselves. Second, it did 
not contain a word on the savage acts 
of violence committed by the terror- 
ists. Third, it did not contain a word 
on the instigation and planning of the 
terrorist wave by organizations outside 
Angola’s borders, despite the evidence 
presented and not denied by the quar- 
ters aiding the terrorists, despite the 
fact that such terrorist organizations 
openly took the credit for the wave of 
terror. Fourth, the draft contained the 
“monstrous accusation” that Portugal 
threatened international peace and se- 
curity when, even beyond the direct 
interference from foreign quarters, 
Portugal had been openly threatened 
once and again in the Council cham- 
ber by representatives of certain states. 
Fifth, the terms of the draft were 
clearly aimed at creating an interna- 
tional atmosphere propitious for the 
dismemberment of Portugal. 


During the ensuing debate the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union com- 
mented on the draft resolution tabled 
by Ceylon, Liberia and the United 
Arab Republic. Mr. Zorin said this 
did not completely satisfy his delega- 
tion and that adoption of it would be 
the minimum action possible on the 
Angola problem. The proposal should 
be strengthened, and, with that aim in 
view, the USSR introduced an amend- 
ment which would insert the follow- 
ing clause at the beginning of opera- 
tive paragraph 3: “Condemning the 
colonial war against the Angolan peo- 
ple.” The paragraph would then con- 
tinue as originally phrased. 


Mr. Zorin considered that this 
amendment would unquestionably 
strengthen the draft and make it “more 
purposeful.” The USSR felt that the 
Council could not grant any amnesty 
to the colonialists and that it must not 
fail to condemn the terrible colonial 
war unleashed by the Portuguese 
colonialists against the people of An- 
gola. 

With regard to the Chilean amend- 
ments, Mr. Zorin said his delegation 
considered they merely weakened the 
already weak draft resolution and 
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could not agree to them. In conclu- 
sion, he said that if the draft voted on 
met the minimum requirements, and 
if the Portuguese Government then 
failed to carry out the Security Coun- 
cil’s decision, the question would ob- 
viously arise of considering further 
methods of coercion and enforcement, 
as provided for in the Charter, for 
ensuring and guaranteeing peace and 
security for the people of Africa “and 
the world at large.” 

After further discussion the Council 
at its meeting on June 9 turned to 
a vote on the various proposals pre- 
sented on Angola. The two Chilean 
amendments were adopted together, 
by a vote of 9 to none, with 2 absten- 
tions (France and USSR). The USSR 
amendment was next voted on and 
rejected by 4 in favor, 3 against (Tur- 
key, United Kingdom and United 
States), and 4 abstentions (Chile, 
China, France and Ecuador). 


The Council then adopted the three- 
power draft resolution, as amended, 
by 9 votes to none, with 2 abstentions 
(France and United Kingdom). 

After the Council’s vote, the rep- 
resentative of Portugal said his Gov- 
ernment considered the resolution en- 
tirely illegal and unjust, disrespectful 
of the United Nations Charter, inter- 
vention in Portugal’s domestic affairs 
and a violation of Portuguese sover- 
eignty, and his Government lodged its 
“most vehement protest.” 

Dr. Garin added: “Therefore, the 
Portuguese Government views this 
resolution in a very serious light. The 
Portuguese Government makes the 
strongest possible reservations to the 
resolution and in regard to any de- 
velopment arising therefrom.” 

Mr. Schweitzer, explaining Chile’s 
abstention on the USSR amendment, 
said that only after a full report on 
conditions in Angola had been sub- 
mitted by the subcommittee could his 
delegation pass judgment on whether 
a colonial war was being waged in the 
territory. Members could then decide 
whether the Soviet Union was right 
in maintaining that it was a “colonial 
war against the Angolan people” or 
whether the measures taken by the 
Portuguese authorities were indeed 
repressive measures against terrorist 
acts. To make such a judgment before 
they had the facts would be to pre- 
judge the issue, and Chile was not 
prepared to do that either now or at 
any other time. 

The representatives of both Ethiopia 
and Liberia expressed appreciation for 
the decision taken by the Council. 
Mr. Zorin said the USSR attached 
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special importance to the reaffirmation 
of General Assembly resolution 1603 
(XV), which based itself on resolution 
1514(XV) on the granting of inde- 
pendence to colonial countries and 
peoples. The Security Council had re- 
affirmed that resolution and Mr. Zorin 
said this meant that it had made man- 
datory for Portugal the implementa- 
tion of those resolutions of-the Assem- 
bly. This had great significance of 


principle because the representative of , 


Portugal had pointed out that he con- 
sidered all the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly not to be binding for 
him personally, or for his Govern- 
ment, and that he did not wish to 
recommend anything to his Govern- 
ment in the general direction of im- 
plementing those resolutions. 

Mr. Zorin suggested that the repre- 
sentative of Portugal turn his attention 
to Article 25 of the Charter, which 
states: “The members of the United 
Nations agree to accept and carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council 
in accordance with the present Char- 
ter.” If Portugal said a Security Coun- 
cil decision was illegal, then it was not 
a member of the United Nations. 


The USSR representative expressed 
surprise over the voting on the amend- 
ments whereby certain countries, which 
had stressed they were against colo- 
nial wars, had voted against the 
USSR amendment. That could be 
construed only as a desire to protect 
their ally Portugal and continue to 
wage a colonial war. In that respect, 
Mr. Zorin considered that the votes 
of the United Kingdom and the Unit- 
ed States against the amendment did 
not do them credit. 

Sir Patrick Dean, asserting that 
the USSR representative had slandered 
the colonial policy of the United King- 
dom, recalled that since the end of the 
Second World War 550 million in- 
habitants of the British Empire, as it 
was then called, had by the deliberate 
policy of his Government become 
citizens of independent countries. 
Since 1939, the Soviet Union on the 
other hand had added to itself an area 
of 200,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of some 22 million people. 

Mr. Yost pointed out that the 
United States had voted against the 
Soviet Union’s amendment, which it 
considered was more likely to aggra- 
vate than to cure the situation. That 
amendment was consistent with the 
Soviet Union’s failure to vote for the 
Chilean amendment, which expressed 
the hope that a peaceful solution of 
the problem of Angola would be 
found, he said. 








Clearance 


of Refugee Camps 


st two most striking features 
. . . have been the impact of 
World Refugee Year and the increased 
interest shown in many quarters ip 
the problems of groups of persons who 
may be regarded as refugees but do 
not come within the immediate com- 
petence of the United Nations.” 

This is stated in a report to the 
thirty-third session of the Economic 
and Social Council for the period May 
1, 1960, to March 31, 1961, by the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

Largely as a result of World Refugee 
Year, the necessary funds are now 
available to complete the clearance of 
camps and to assist refugees in becom- 
ing firmly settled once they have left 
camp. The necessary projects are 
ready and are being put into effect as 
rapidly as possible. 

World Refugee Year has also en- 
abled UNHCR to make an impact on 
the problems of non-settled refugees 
living outside camps who still require 
varying degrees of assistance to be- 
come firmly settled. Priority in assist- 
ance is being given to the physically 
and socially handicapped. 

The High Commissioner reported 
that the problem of refugees of Euro- 
pean origin in the Far East has been 
reduced to manageable proportions. 

In the field of emergency relief, the 
High Commissioner’s Office is still con- 
cerned with the problem of refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia, 
and the joint program of UNHCR and 
the League of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies for assistance to 
such refugees was being continued. 
The cost of providing essential food 
and clothing amounts to almost $7 
million a year. 

International protection, which is 
the basic task of UNHCR, has been fur- 
ther developed for the benefit of some 
1,350,000 refugees living in more than 
50 different countries. 

The High Commissioner was called 
on in several instances to transmit 
funds for assistance to groups of ref- 
ugees not coming within the compe 
tence of the United Nations. He con- 
siders that in the discharge of his 
“good offices” functions his Office 
should always be prepared to assist 
governments in solving new refugee 
problems in accordance with the hv 
manitarian and social character of his 
mandate. 
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Forward Steps 
in the Congo 
(Continued from page 7) 


ing the objectives of the United Na- 
tions. If the operation receives the 
cooperation of the entire Congolese 
people from all the six provinces, as 
well as the international political sup- 
port to which it is entitled, I am con- 
vinced that in the fullness of time it 
will enable the Congo to take its place 
as a stable, self-reliant member of the 
international community. 

“In the course of the development 
of the operation, there has inevitably 
been a reorientation of its functions, 
and a change in emphasis from the 
diplomatic to the administrative. This 
has necessitated a diversification of the 
organizational arrangements in the 
field, the responsibility for the direc- 


tion and coordination of the operation 
falling increasingly on United Nations 
Headquarters at New York. 

“In view of these developments, I 
feel that the time has now come for 
me to resume my interrupted duties 
as India’s High Commissioner in Pak- 
istan, and I have the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s permission to leave. In doing so, 
I have the satisfaction of feeling that 
I have had the high privilege of assist- 
ing, to the best of my capacity and 
strength, the United Nations in its 
historic new role. I am grateful to 
the Secretary-General for his unfailing 
guidance and support. I am also grate- 
ful to all the colleagues who have 
served with me in the Congo, both 
civil and military, as well as represen- 
tatives of the specialized agencies, for 
their loyal and selfless contribution to 
the humanitarian and life-giving task 
of the United Nations operation in 
the Congo.” 





CONVENING OF THE PARLIAMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO 


Report of the Secretary-General on the Implementation of Para- 
graph B-1 of the Security Council Resolution of February 21, 1961 


Paragraph B-1 of the resolution which 
the Security Council adopted on Feb- 
tary 21, 1961, : 


“Urges the convening of Parliament 
and the taking of necessary protective 
measures in that connection,” 


and paragraph 5 of General Assembly 
resolution 1600 (XV) of April 17, 1961 


“Urges the convening of Parliament 
without delay, with safe conduct and 
security extended to the members of 
Parliament by the United Nations, so 
that Parliament may take the necessary 
decisions concerning the formation of a 
national government and on the future 
constitutional structure of the Republic 
of the Congo in accordance with the 
constitutional processes laid down in the 
Loi fondamentale.” 


In pursuance of these resolutions the 
Secretary-General requested his represen- 
latives in the Congo to explore by dis- 
cussions with the various Congolese au- 
thorities the possibility of an early meet- 
ing of Parliament. 


After preliminary explorations with 
various authorities, Mr. Gardiner, on 
instructions of the Secretary-General, 
visited Stanleyville on June 9, 1961, for 
discussions with Mr. Gizenga and his 
collaborators concerning the meeting of 
Parliament. As a result of these discus- 
sions, Mr. Gizenga proposed that he 
would send to Leopoldville a mission of 
three persons for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with representatives of the Leo- 
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poldville authorities the modalities for 
an early reconvening of Parliament. The 
United Nations undertook to give to the 
members of this mission all facilities and 
full protection. 

On June 12, 1961, after discussions 
with Mr. Khiari and Mr. Gardiner, the 
Leopoldville authorities agreed to ap- 
point three representatives to meet with 
the representatives of the Stanleyville 
authorities. 

On June 13 the representatives named 
by the Leopoldville authorities—namely, 
Mr. Cyrille Adoula, Mr. Jean Bolikango 
and Mr. Marcel Lihau—met with the 
representatives of the Stanleyville authori- 
ties—namely, Mr. Jacques Massena, Mr. 
Etienne Kihuyu and Mr. Mapago—at 
the headquarters of the United Nations 
in Leopoldville. 

On June 19, 1961, following meetings 
in which, at the request of both delega- 
tions, Mr. Khiari, Mr. Gardiner and Mr. 
Nwokedi, acting on behalf of the Secre- 
tary-General, gave occasional assistance, 
agreement on the modalities for the con- 
vening of Parliament was reached. The 
statement of the representative of the 
Leopoldville authorities is reproduced in 
Annex I, the statement of the represen- 
tative of the Stanleyville authorities is 
reproduced in Annex II, and the agree- 
ment itself is reproduced in Annex III. 


The Secretary-General has informed 
the authorities concerned that he accepts 
all the responsibilities which under this 
agreement devolve upon the United Na- 
tions, and will continue to render all 








possible assistance to facilitate the meet- 
ing of Parliament at the place and date 
agreed upon. 


Annex I 


Statement made by Mr. Bolikango 


My dear compatriots, men, women 
and children of the Congo. 

After a year of crisis, dissension and 
misunderstanding, we are now on the 
eve of national reconciliation. 

The Tananarive and Coquilhatville 
conferences were steps toward an under- 
standing between the various parties in 
the Congo, which unfortunate circum- 
stances had separated. Those conferences 
could only bring about a political solu- 
tion of the country’s problems. They 
were certainly useful in bringing together 
some of our political leaders who would 
not otherwise have met. 

The final solution, however, can be 
based only on law. For that reason, we 
must have recourse to Parliament. We 
hope that your popular representatives 
will provide the country with a solution 
which will enable us once and for all 
to emerge from the impasse in which 
we find ourselves. 

Dear compatriots, special circumstances 
make it necessary for your elected repre- 
sentatives to have certain safeguards if 
they are to exercise in full safety and 
freedom the mandate with which you 
have entrusted them. A delegation repre- 
senting the Stanleyville authorities, con- 
sisting of Mr. Massena, Mr. Kihuyu and 
Mr. Mapago, has just concluded a very 
important agreement with a delegation 
from the Leopoldville authorities, of 
which I was the leader and which in- 
cluded Mr. Adoula and Mr. Lihau. 

Dear compatriots, in order to give 
you irrefutable evidence of the under- 
standing which has been reached be- 
tween the two authorities, I yield the 
floor to Mr. Massena, the leader of the 
Stanleyville delegation. 


Annex Il 


Statement made by Mr. Massena 


The two Congolese delegations have 
again found peace and understanding, 
following the fraternal contacts and talks 
which they had from June 12 to 19, 
1961. They both recognized that their 
aim was the same: i.e., national unity 
and respect for national law, integrity 
and independence. 

The two delegations have agreed on 
the following measures to restore normal 
life throughout the Republic: 

They have accepted the University of 
Lovanium as the site for a meeting of 
Parliament on June 25, 1961, on the 
basis of an agreement between them, one 
copy of which has been handed to the 
represenitative of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations in the Congo. 

During the talks between the two dele- 
gations, particular emphasis was placed 
on the need to avoid external influences, 
which have been one of the primary 
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causes of the sufferings of our young 
Republic. Effective measures are planned 
to preserve the freedom of action and 
integrity of the parliamentary represen- 
tatives throughout the entire session of 
Parliament. 

The two delegations ask their respec- 
tive authorities to remove all restrictions 
on freedom of movement, trade, com- 
munications etc. which might impair the 
fundamental freedoms and the economic 
life of the Congolese people. They ap- 
peal to those authorities to renew their 
sincere friendship forthwith, before the 
forthcoming meeting of Parliament. 

The two delegations urgently appeal to 
the military authorities to stand aloof 
from all political activity and to submit 
unconditionally to whatever government 
will be constituted at the present session 
of Parliament. 

The two delegations pay a particular 
tribute to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and his representatives 
in the Congo for the attention and help 
they have continually given the various 
Congolese political factions with a view 
to enabling them to settle their differ- 
ences by peaceful means. They request 
ONUC to use its influence and good offices 
in order to persuade the authorities of 
the province of Katanga to join them 
in finding a solution to the Congolese 
problem once and for all. 


Annex Ill 


Agreement of June 19, 1961 


On Monday, June 19, 1961, Mr. J. 
Bolikango, Mr. C. Adoula and Mr. M. 
Lihau, representing the Leopoldville au- 
thorities, on the one hand, and Mr. J. 
Massena, Mr. M. Kihuyu and Mr. S. P. 
Mapago, representing the Stanleyville au- 
thorities, on the other, agreed as follows: 

1. The typed records of the meetings 
of June 13, 14, 15, 16 and 19, 1961, shall 
be signed by the two parties, who will 
thereby indicate their approval, and shall 
serve as basic documents for the arrange- 
ments listed hereinafter. 

2. After the inspection of the premises 
by United Nations military authorities, 
the two parties agree that Parliament 
shall meet at the University of Lova- 
nium, which place fulfils the conditions 
required to ensure the absolute safety of 
the members of Parliament. 

3. ANc forces and police at Leopold- 
ville and in adjoining zones shall not 
circulate in the city and the said adjoin- 
ing zones carrying arms, which must be 
deposited beforehand in armories under 
guard of the respective forces. It shall 
be the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions to exercise supervision to ensure 
that no soldier or policeman carries arms 
in the city or in the adjoining zones 
throughout the entire period of the par- 
liamentary session. 

4. During the session all the members 
of Parliament shall be housed in Lova- 
nium itself and shall have no contacts 
with the outside world. 
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5. The administrative personnel servic- 
ing the assemblies, who will be given 
special permits issued by the officers of 
the two Chambers, shall be compelled 
to stay at Lovanium for the duration of 
the parliamentary session, under the con- 
ditions referred to in the preceding para- 
graph. 

6. It shall be the duty of the United 
Nations to ensure that the members of 
Parliament, the administrative personnel 
of the assemblies and the United Nations 
civilian personnel placed at the disposal 
of Parliament shall not have with them 
any weapons, any money or other nego- 
tiable instruments of any kind, either 
when entering Lovanium or upon their 
departure. 

7. All telephone lines to Lovanium 
shall be cut off. 

8. The free passage of members of 
Parliament through the Congo shall be 
ensured by the United Nations at the 
request in writing of the members con- 
cerned. 

9. United Nations civilian personnel 
placed at the disposal of members of 
Parliament during the session shall be 
required to reside at the seat of Parlia- 
ment for periods of a fortnight at a time. 
During each period such personnel shall 


have no contact with the outside world 
and shall also be subject to the conditions 
stipulated in paragraphs 6 and 7 above. 

10. The two delegations propose June 
25 as the latest possible date for the 
opening of Parliament, and the United 
Nations shall take all the necessary steps 
to ensure that Parliament may open on 
the date agreed upon by the two delega- 
tions. 

11. The two delegations propose to 
Parliament that the vote of confidence 
in the Government should be taken by 
secret ballot. 

12. The President of the Republic 
shall convene Parliament on the date 
appointed by the two delegations. 

13. In order that the meeting of 
Parliament may be the reflection of na- 
tional opinion, the United Nations shall 
be requested to invite all the other politi- 
cal factions in the Congo to subscribe to 
this agreement. 

14. The United Nations shall also be 
requested to continue to accord its good 
offices to the parties concerned in seek- 
ing a real and satisfactory solution to 
the Congolese crisis and to that end it 
shall be authorized to arrange all the 
necessary contacts between the Congo- 
lese political leaders. 





FINANCIAL AID TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO 


Exchange of Letters between President Kasavubu and the Secretary-General 
and Text of Agreement between Republic of Congo and United Nations 


President Kasavubu’s Letter 


In reply to my letter of May 13, 1961, 
you kindly informed me by telegram of 
May 24, 1961, that you had appointed 
a small mission, headed by Mr. Philippe 
de Seynes [United Nations Under-Secre- 
tary for Economic and Social Affairs], 
to discuss with me and my Ministers 
arrangements for the provision of finan- 
cial assistance through the United Na- 
tions. I wish to thank you sincerely for 
your prompt and considerate response 
to my request. 

Conversations between your delegation 
and the Congolese authorities have taken 
place in the past few days, and I am 
happy to say that they have been friendly 
and constructive. I have greatly appre- 
ciated the understanding shown by your 
representatives and their desire to give 
my country the utmost assistance. 

Now that an area of understanding 
has been found, I am happy to give my 
agreement to the arrangements for Unit- 
ed Nations financial assistance as laid 
down in the draft agreement, the text 
of which has been submitted to me and 
which I entirely support. 

My Government and I are well aware 
that foreign aid, essential though it is 
in present circumstances, cannot provide 
a final solution to our economic difficul- 
ties. This must be found through internal 
measures, which we have also discussed 
with your representatives. You will easily 


understand, however, that these internal 
measures cannot by their nature yield 
immediate results, but they will show 
you the direction in which we wish to 
work. The general principles I and my 
Government are anxious to follow may 
be summarized as follows: 


A. EXPENDITURE 


1. Budgetary policy 


We are firmly resolved to establish a 
budget for the Central Government ac- 
cording to the classic rules of public 
finance and to take account, in drawing 
up this budget, of a table of priorities 
based on a new evaluation of the tasks 
of the state and giving particular em- 
phasis to the following: payment of 
wages and salaries; payment of subsidies 
for education, health and other services; 
expenditure for public works as a part 
of the campaign against unemployment. 

All Ministers will be required to abide 
by the budget estimates drawn up in re- 
spect of their particular ministry and 
not to depart from them for unforeseen 
expenditure which might lead to an it 
creased deficit and thus to a_ serious 
weakening of the public finances. This 
will apply in particular to the Ministry 
of National Defence, which has admin- 
istrative responsibility for the Congolese 
National Army. 

We also recognize the imperious need 
to reinforce financial control within the 
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Ministry of Finance so that expenditure 
can be rigorously examined and certified 
pefore the funds involved can be spent. 
In this way the Ministry of Finance, 
which will have direct responsibility for 
all expenditure, will be in a position to 
impose strict adherence to the budgetary 
estimates. 

The finance ministers of the provincial 
governments will have to be guided by 
the same considerations. We accordingly 
propose to renew technical and financial 
ties with the authorities of all the prov- 
inces and to convene another meeting of 
finance ministers, similar to that held 
in December 1960, as soon as the po- 
litical situation permits. 

As you know, we have already adopted 
the principle of complete separation of 
the budget of the Central Government 
from the budgets of the provinces by 
allocating certain specific items of in- 
come and expenditure to the provinces, 
which will help to safeguard the Central 
Government against possible abuses aris- 
ing in the provinces. 


2. Wages, salaries and personnel 
policies 


We realize that foreign aid would be 
hard to justify if it were used primarily 
to finance salary increases for civil serv- 
ants and other government workers, 
without contributing decisively to a re- 
sumption of economic activity in the 
country. However appropriate some sal- 
ary increases might seem to be, we can- 
not afford, in the present state of the 
country’s economy, to comply with all 
such requests. We are therefore prepared 
to freeze salaries at the levels of May 
31, 1961, and to allow no further in- 
creases, either for civilian or for military 
personnel, so long as the deficit in public 
finances makes such concessions impos- 
sible. Within this context we shall con- 
sider the possibility of paying part of 
the relevant salary increases in the form 
of savings bonds so as to spread out the 
expense without thereby affecting the 
rights of those concerned. In general, 
we realize that the principle of retro- 
activity in the payment of salaries and 
wages should be avoided. 

We are acting in this manner because 
we are fully aware of the consequences 
of any increase in salaries in the public 
sector on those in the private sector; 
for that matter, the private sector is 
likewise unable to bear any further ex- 
pense at the present juncture. In this 
connection we intend to ensure that the 
conciliation procedure provided in exist- 
ing legislation in the matter of labor 
disputes is strictly adhered to. 

We are also determined to set wages 
at levels that correspond to actual per- 
formance. 

It is also our intention not to increase 
the number of state employees, adminis- 
ttative or military, by new appointments. 
On the contrary, in all sectors where it 
seems appropriate, we shall endeavor to 
teduce their number. 
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B. REVENUE 


The measures we propose to adopt to 
increase public revenue may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. We shall do our utmost to arrange 
for any fiscal services (taxes and cus- 
toms) which are still operated in Bel- 
gium to be transferred to the Congo 
without delay. Furthermore, we shall 
spare no effort to ensure that income 
deriving from the Congolese portfolio is 
paid to the Central Government. 

2. We are also ready to proceed with 
the transfer of parastatal organizations 
from Brussels to Leopoldville as rapidly 
as possible. 

3. We shall hasten to improve the 
administrative machinery of the customs 
and to raise tariffs wherever appropriate. 

4. We are determined to reorganize 
the administrative machinery for tax col- 
lection. We shall also look into the pos- 
sibility of increasing certain categories 
of tax. 

5. We shall make a general effort in 
all sectors in which public revenue can 
be increased, for example by increasing 
postal charges, vehicle taxes, etc. 


C. FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TRADE 
SECTORS 


In the foreign sector we shall try to 
encourage and facilitate export. In this 
connection we shall endeavor to re-estab- 
lish the necessary technical contacts with 
the whole of the Congo for the resump- 
tion of normal export trade. 

We shall also ensure that the foreign 
exchange available is used to promote 
and speed up the import of essential 
goods. We shall shortly be in a position 
to issue an estimate of anticipated ex- 
ports and imports for the coming months. 
One of the measures we are contemplat- 
ing in this respect will be to place the 
administration of the Bureau of Licenses 
under the jurisdiction of the Monetary 
Council, which in any case has sole 
responsibility for all matters connected 
with foreign exchange. 

We undertake also to facilitate the un- 
hindered movement of all goods through- 
out the Congo. 

We shall take steps to ensure that mer- 
chandise delivered to the Congo as for- 
eign aid is sold through normal trade 
channels and that the revenue from such 
sales is duly collected. 

The application of such measures un- 
doubtedly requires a thorough knowledge 
of the sectors concerned. To ensure the 
success of these measures, we propose 
to ask the Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations to place at our disposal ex- 
perts whose qualifications and skill will 
be of great value to us. I venture to 
enclose with this letter a preliminary list 
of posts and functions in the financial 
administration to which we should like 
experts to be assigned. 

There is no need for me to enlarge 
any further upon our firm intention to 
practise economy wherever it is warrant- 
ed. My Ministers and I realize that this 


is a time of sacrifice when everyone 
must do his part, in both the domestic 
and the foreign sectors, to create condi- 
tions which will enable our country to 
regain its economic independence and 
financial stability. 

I take this opportunity of expressing 
to you, Mr. Secretary-General, my deep 
gratitude for all the assistance the United 
Nations has already given us and for 
the further evidence of your constructive 
and valuable cooperation revealed to us 
during our conversations of the past few 
days with Mr. de Seynes and his col- 
leagues. 


Secretary-General’s Letter 


I thank you for your letter of June 7 
concerning the conversations you and 
your representatives have had with Mr. 
de Seynes and his colleagues about the 
economic and financial problems now 
facing your country and the financial 
assistance which might be given to it. 

I am glad that these discussions have 
made it possible to reach certain im- 
portant conclusions to which all the 
participants were able unreservedly to 
subscribe. 

I note with great interest that you have 
decided to take a number of practical 
steps to put the state’s finances on a 
sound footing and to bring about normal 
economic conditions. Certainly, without 
an effort at internal reform, the external 
assistance you may receive will not solve 
any of your problems. I am convinced 
that as part of your proposed program 
this aid can be extremely helpful in re- 
ducing substantially the impact of: the 
measures which the state of the public 
finances and the shortage of foreign 
exchange make imperative. 

As Mr. de Seynes told you, the United 
Nations is prepared to provide additional 
technical assistance in support of the ef- 
forts you proposed to make to strengthen 
the administrative structure of the state 
and the provinces, and more particularly 
the machinery for supervising the ex- 
penditure of public funds. I intend to 
take action, with all due speed, on the 
request you have seen fit to make in 
this matter. 

There is one point in your letter on 
which I feel I must lay particular em- 
phasis: the action of the United Nations 
is designed to benefit the whole country 
through the channel of the Treasury. 
Any discrimination in the use of the 
financial assistance made available to you 
would be contrary to the spirit in which 
it is extended and would jeopardize the 
chances of further action. I am glad 
that you saw fit to record clearly your 
agreement with this view. 

I have today authorized Mr. Linner 
[Sture Linner, officer in charge of the 
United Nations operations in the Congo] 
to sign the agreement, the draft of 
which you found acceptable, between 
the Monetary Council and the United 
Nations, and I have taken the necessary 
steps to transfer the sum of $10 million 
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to the Monetary Council’s account at the 
Irving Trust Bank. 

International financial assistance now- 
adays is a rule repayable under terms— 
often very favorable as a matter of fact 
—such as those contemplated by the In- 
ternational Development Association affil- 
iated to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. In view 
of the special difficulties facing your 
country at the present time, the condi- 
tions of a possible reimbursement would 
have to be studied later in the light of 
the economic rehabilitation of the Congo 
and of the progress made in the negotia- 
tions you proposed to initiate for dealing 
with the public debt. 

I sincerely hope that the agreement 
reached at Leopoldville—a milestone in 
cooperation between the Republic of the 
Congo and the United Nations—may 
prove an effective contribution to your 
progress on the long and difficult road 
toward economic and financial recovery. 


Agreement between 
Republic of Congo 
and United Nations 


The Republic of the Congo and the 
United Nations have agreed on the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

Article I. The United Nations shall 
put at the disposal of the Monetary 
Council of the Republic of the Congo 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Coun- 
cil”), in accordance with the conditions 
stipulated in this agreement, sums of 
foreign currency the amount and denom- 
inations of which shall be indicated at 
the time they are made available. 

Article Il. The Council shall use the 
funds put at its disposal under the terms 
of this agreement for the purposes and 
in accordance with the conditions stated 
in the said agreement. 

Article 111. The United Nations shall 
deposit the funds in foreign currencies 
provided for in this agreement in a spe- 
cial foreign currency account opened in 
the name of the Council with a bank 
designated by the Council. 

Article 1V. The funds deposited in 
this special foreign currency account shall 
be used’ by the Council exclusively to 
finance essential imports and to cover 
related costs, in conformity with import 
and exchange regulations currently in 
force in respect of imports and related 
costs. 

Article V. No funds may be with- 
drawn from the special foreign currency 
account referred to above without the 
written approval of a representative des- 
ignated by the United Nations. When the 
Council wishes to withdraw any sum 
from the special foreign currency ac- 
count, it shall submit to the aforesaid 
representative of the United Nations a 
written request accompanied by whatever 
documentation the said representative 
may reasonably call for. 

Article VI. The receipts in Congolese 
francs obtained through import transac- 
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tions financed by means of the aforesaid 
special foreign currency account shall be 
deposited in a special sub-account of the 
general account of the Republic of the 
Congo with the Congolese Bank of Issue. 
These receipts, hereinafter referred to as 
counterpart funds, shall be used in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of article 
[IX below. 

Article VII. All receipts in: Congolese 
francs derived from imports of merchan- 
dise made available by third countries 
under the program of United Nations aid 
to the Congo shall likewise be deposited 
in this counterpart fund, subject to any 
special arrangement between the United 
Nations and such countries. 

Article Vill. The counterpart funds 
shall be used exclusively to enable the 
Congolese Treasury to cover urgent 
needs. They may in no case be used to 
service the public debt. 

Article 1X. Withdrawals from these 
counterpart funds for the purposes indi- 
cated in this agreement may not be made 
unless they have been requested by the 
certifying treasurer and have been ap- 
proved in writing by the representative 
designated by the United Nations. The 
Council shall submit to the said represen- 
tative the written request for withdrawal 
of the certifying treasurer accompanied 
by whatever documentation the said rep- 
resentative may call for. 

Article X. The United Nations and 
the Council shall cooperate fully to en- 
sure that the objectives envisaged in the 
granting of financial assistance as pro- 
vided for in this agreement are attained. 
To that end, they shall make available to 
each other any information which may 
be reasonably requested concerning the 
matters dealt with in this agreement. 

Article XI. This agreement shall enter 
into force as soon as the Council has, 
in the manner provided for in the rele- 











vant regulations, accepted its terms ang 
all the obligations devolving upon the 
Council by virtue thereof. It shall remain 
in force as long as there is a need tg 
fulfil the obligations which it entails. 

Article XII. The functions and Obliga- 
tions devolving upon the Council under 
this agreement shall be exercised ang 
fulfilled by the National Bank of the 
Congo in conformity with articles 54 ang 
55 of its statutes from the date on which 
the Bank commences its operations. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, 
representing the Republic of the Congo 
and the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, have, on behalf of the parties, 
signed this agreement on June 12, 1961, 
in two original copies in the French 
language, which shall be deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo and of the United 
Nations. 


For the Republic of the Congo 


JOSEPH KASAVUBU 


President of the Republic of the Congo 


For the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations 


STURE LINNER 


Officer in charge of the United Nations 
operations in the Congo 


The Monetary Council of the Republic 
of the Congo accepts the terms of this 
agreement and undertakes to fulfil all 
the obligations devolving upon it therein- 
under. 


For the Monetary Councii 


President of the Monetary Council 
Member of the Monetary Council 


Summary Chronology 


of United Nations Action 


Relating to the Congo 


PART X: April and May 1961 


APRIL 3: 

The General Assembly authorized the 
Secretary-General “to continue until April 
21, 1961, to incur commitments for the 
United Nations operations in the Congo 
at a level not to exceed $8 million per 
month,” pending final action by the As- 
sembly at its resumed fifteenth session 
and “without prejudice to such action” 
(A/RES/1595(XV)). The vote was 51 
in favor to 10 against (Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Mali, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian 





SSR, USSR), with 22 abstentions and 
16 delegations absent. 

In the afternoon the Assembly resumed 
the general debate on the situation in the 
Congo with statements by the representa- 
tives of Chad, Ethiopia and Niger. (See 
UNITED Nations Review, May 1961, 
page 5.) 

The Assembly’s Fifth Committee, meal- 
while, continued discussion of new f 
nancing formulas for the United Nations 
operations in the Congo. One formula, 
proposed on this date by 18 Latin Amer 
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can nations, would divide the cost as 
follows: 70 per cent to be paid by the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council; 25 per cent by states with pub- 
lic or private investments in the Congo 
exceeding $1 million; and 5 per cent by 
“all the member states of the United 
Nations on the basis of the regular scale 
of assessment” (A/C.5/L.658 and Corr. 
1). 
The texts of an exchange of communi- 
cations dated March 22 and 28 between 
the Secretary-General and the permanent 
representative of Belgium regarding prop- 
erty stored at the bases of Kitona, 
Banana and Kamina were issued (S/ 
4779). Fears that Belgian materials of 
war might be transferred to local authori- 
ties were “entirely unjustified,” the Bel- 
gian note stated. 

The texts of two messages from the 
Secretary-General to President Kasavubu, 
dated March 11 and 31, were issued 
($/4780). In the first the Secretary-Gen- 
eral urgently appealed to the Congolese 
President “on humanitarian grounds” for 
his personal intervention in the case of 
an officer of the United Nations Force 
who, together with his chauffeur, was 
abducted “by elements of the Congolese 
National Army” on March 1. In his sec- 
ond message he requested a complete 
report. 


APRIL 4: 

A communication from the Belgian 
Government, dated April 3, was issued 
(8/4782), confirming its acceptance of 
the Security Council resolution of Feb- 
tuary 21 urging the withdrawal of for- 
eign military and paramilitary personnel 
and political advisers from the Congo. 
Regarding the withdrawal of certain Bel- 
gian personnel employed in an official 
capacity by and owing allegiance to the 
Congolese authorities, Belgium expressed 
the view that conversations must take 
place between the representatives of the 
Secretary-General and the Congolese and 
Belgian authorities “in order to arrange, 
a quickly as possible, for the departure 
of this personnel and its replacement by 
personnel provided through the good of- 
fies of the United Nations.” 

Continuing its debate on the Congo, 
the General Assembly at a morning meet- 
ing heard the representatives of Ceylon, 
Colombia and Guinea and, in the after- 
noon, the representatives of Canada, the 
Federation of Malaya, Australia and 
Upper Volta. 

“Rapid disintegration in both the fi- 
nancial and economic life of the Congo” 
in the “tense” month of February was 
reported in progress report No. 9 on 
United Nations civilian operations in 
the Congo. 


APRIL 5: 

The Secretary-General reported to the 
General Assembly on the military and 
Political situation in the Congo. Replying 
© criticism by the Soviet Union and 
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some other countries of his conduct of 
United Nations operations in the Congo 
and to renewed demands for his dismis- 
sal, he told the Assembly that it might 
consider itself “seized with a standing 
offer of resignation” should it find such 
action to be in the best interests of the 
United Nations. 


—~«India, at the same meeting, introduced 


a 16-nation (later 21-nation) draft reso- 
lution (A/L.339 and Adds. 1-5) calling 
for the complete withdrawal and evacua- 
tion from the Congo of all Belgian and 
other foreign military and paramilitary 
personnel and political advisers not un- 
der the United Nations Command and 
mercenaries within 21 days. The draft 
resolution also proposed action in accord- 
ance with the Charter in case of failure 
to comply with the requirements. The 
representative of Peru was the only other 
speaker in the general debate. 

During the debate on financing the 
United Nations operations in the Congo, 
the representative of France told the 
Fifth Committee at an afternoon meeting 
that his Government could not give its 
support to the cost estimates of those 
operations prepared by the Secretary- 
General and the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 


APRIL 6: 

The General Assembly received a 15- 
power (later 17-power) draft resolution 
calling on the Congolese authorities to 
settle their problems by peaceful means 
and “to desist from attempting a military 
solution” (A/L.340 and Adds. 1-4 and 
Add.3/Corr.1). The draft called for nec- 
essary and effective measures to be taken 
immediately by the Secretary-General to 
prevent the flow of arms into the Congo; 
urged the reconvening of the Congolese 
Parliament “without delay”; and pro- 
posed an Assembly-appointed Commis- 
sion of Conciliation. 

The Assembly also heard statements by 
the representatives of Hungary, Greece, 
Belgium, Tunisia, New Zealand and Italy. 

The Secretary-General submitted a 
progress report to the Fifth Committee 
regarding the United Nations Fund for 
the Congo (A/C.5/L.660). Of the $100 
million estimated to be required for the 
Fund, $17,881,265 had so far been re- 
ceived. “Conditions in the country have 
been such,” it said, “that the Fund, with- 
in far smaller resources than contem- 
plated, is necessarily utilized chiefly for 
emergency operations. Economic restora- 
tion and support of public services in 
broad terms remain objectives which are 
not, however, immediately realizable.” 


APRIL 7: 

The General Assembly, at a morning 
meeting, heard the representatives of 
Cuba and Nepal. 

In the afternoon, Cyprus, Togo, the 
United Kingdom and Morocco were 
heard, and the debate on the Congo was 
concluded. 


The Assembly had before it a third 
draft resolution (A/L.341 and Corr.1), 
sponsored by the Soviet Union, under 
which it would make a _ declaration 
against actions leading to a violation of 
the unity, political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Republic of the 
Congo; urge that the Congolese Parlia- 
ment be convened without delay; and 
propose that the Command of ONUC en- 
sure the safety of the members of ‘Parlia- 
ment. 

In the Fifth Committee the representa- 
tives of the Ukrainian SSR and Romania 
declared that their Governments would 
not contribute to the costs of the United 
Nations operations in the Congo. 


APRIL 10: 

The Fifth Committee was told by the 
United Nations Controller that the target 
figure of 25,000 troops for the United 
Nations Force in the Congo was ex- 
pected to be reached late in May or 
early in June. 


APRIL 12: 

In the continuing discussion on financ- 
ing operations in the Congo, the repre- 
sentative of Belgium told the Fifth Com- 
mittee that his country would not pay its 
“normal contribution” to the operations 
until “discrimination” against Belgian 
citizens ceased. 

In a note verbale to the permanent ob- 
server of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (S/4789) stating that an aircraft 
with registration of that Republic, to- 
gether with its crew of six German na- 
tionals, was being held at Leopoldville 
by onuc, the Secretary-General said that 
the provisional detention was for inquiry 
concerning the carriage of arms in con- 
travention of Security Council resolutions. 


APRIL 13: 

In his reply (S/4789) to the Secretary- 
General’s note, the permanent observer 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
said that his Government had consistently 
felt bound by the United Nations resolu- 
tions on the Congo and had acted accord- 
ingly. One of its laws forbade production 
and transportation of and dealing in arms 
for military use without special permis- 
sion, and none had been granted in this 
case. If investigation showed that the law 
had been violated, the guilty would be 
punished. 


APRIL 14: 

The acting Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General in the Congo re- 
ported that on April 7 a plane of the 
Katangese armed forces had landed at 
Kabalo, “a position held by the United 
Nations in accordance with the terms 
of its mandate” to prevent civil war in 
the Congo, and that 30 armed men who 
were foreign mercenaries had descended 
from the plane and been taken into cus- 
tody (S/4790). On April 10 the men had 
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been transferred to Kamina base and 
questioned. Although claiming different 
nationalities, all had enlisted for service 
as mercenaries while in South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia or in Katanga. 

The Assembly received a draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by India, Ceylon, Ghana 
and Morocco (A/L.347) calling for ap- 
pointment of a commission of investiga- 
tion to look into the death of former 
Congolese Premier Patrice Lumumba. 


APRIL 15: 

The General Assembly adopted three 
resolutions, as variously amended, on the 
Congo: 

(1) A 2l1-nation proposal (A/L.339 
and Adds. 1-5) providing, among other 
things, that “all Belgian and other foreign 
military and paramilitary personnel and 
advisers not under United Nations Com- 
mand, and mercenaries, shall be com- 
pletely withdrawn and evacuated.” 

An amendment by the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville) (A/L.346) failed 
to receive the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

(2) <A 17-nation proposal (A/L.340 
and Adds. 1-4 and Add.3/Corr.1) which, 
among other things, called on the Congo- 
lese authorities concerned “to desist from 
attempting a military solution to their 
problems and to resolve them by peace- 
ful means.” It also called for “necessary 
and effective measures” to be taken by 
the Secretary-General immediately to pre- 
vent the introduction of arms, military 
equipment and supplies into the Congo, 
except in conformity with United Nations 
resolutions; and it urged the immediate 
release of “all members of Parliament 
and members of provincial assemblies 
and all other political leaders now under 
detention” and the convening of Parlia- 
ment without delay, with safe conduct 
and security extended to the members of 
Parliament by the United Nations. Un- 
der this resolution the Assembly also es- 
tablished a seven-member Commission of 
Conciliation “to assist the Congolese 
leaders to achieve reconciliation and to 
end the political crisis.” 

Eight-power amendments (A/L.342 and 
Corr. 1 and Add.1) were rejected. 

(3) A four-power proposal (A/L.347) 
to establish a four-member commission 
of investigation to examine the circum- 
stances surrounding the death of Patrice 
Lumumba and his colleagues. 

A fourth draft resolution, submitted 
by the Soviet Union (A/L.341 and Corr. 
1), was rejected. 

(For texts and record of voting, see 
UNITED NaTions Review, May 1961, 
pages 5, 6, 35, 36, 37.) 

The acting Special Representative in 
the Congo reported on the civil war situa- 
tion in Katanga and on United Nations 
action there since February 25 (S/4791). 
Annexed was a letter from Mr. Tshombe, 
dated March 22, to the repreesentative 
of onuc in Elisabethville, in which Mr. 
Tshombe declared that his Katangese 
forces had never undertaken “offensive 
action.” 
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APRIL 17: 

A proposal that the expenses of the 
United Nations operations in the Congo 
be paid on the basis of the regular scale 
of assessments, but using voluntary con- 
tributions to reduce the contributions of 
the lowest-assessed states by up to 75 
per cent, was sponsored in the Fifth 
Committee by Pakistan and Tunisia (A/ 
C.5/L.663). It would also have the 
Assembly appropriate $100 million for 
United Nations operations in the Congo 
from January 1 to October 31, 1961; 
would appeal to the permanent members 
of the Security Council to make “sizable 
voluntary contributions”; and would call 
on Belgium, “a state with direct responsi- 
bility” for the situation in the Congo, 
to make a “substantial contribution.” 

The Committee also heard a statement 
by the Secretary-General (A/C.5/864) 
concerning the issue raised by some 
members, particularly the representative 
of Mexico (A/C.5/862), that the costs 
of the Congo operations should not 
properly and legally be treated as ex- 
penses of the Organization within the 
meaning of Article 17(2) of the Charter. 


APRIL 18: 

At an afternoon meeting of the Assem- 
bly the Secretary-General replied to So- 
viet charges that the Security Council 
resolution of February 21 had not been 
implemented. 

The United States representative told 
the Fifth Committee that his Govern- 
mént would make a voluntary contribu- 
tion of $15 million to the United Nations 
operations in the Congo for the period 
January 1 to October 31, 1961, in addi- 
tion to the proposed regular assessment 
for the United States of $32,510,000. 


APRIL 20: 

The Fifth Committee adopted an 
amended proposal to finance the United 
Nations operations in the Congo through 
the regular scale of assessments, but 
with the contributions of some categories 
of members states reduced through vol- 
untary contributions by others (A/C.5/ 
L.663/Rev.1, as amended). The Com- 
mittee submitted a report (A/4740) to 
the General Assembly on the 1961 cost 
estimates and financing of the United 
Nations operations in the Congo. 


APRIL 21-22: 

The Assembly appropriated $100 mil- 
lion for United Nations operations in 
the Congo for the period from January 
1 to October 31, 1961; apportioned that 
amount among members in accordance 
with the regular scale of assessments, 
but reduced the assessment of members 
in certain categories by means of volun- 
tary contributions from states able to 
make them; urged permanent members 
of the Security Council to make “sizable 
additional contributions”; and called on 
Belgium to make a “substantial contribu- 
tion.” 


The draft resolution on this subject 
first failed to receive the necessary two. 
thirds majority; but, after consultations 
and a further reduction in the assess. 
ment of certain categories of states, jt 
was adopted. (For text of resolution, see 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, May 196], 
page 7.) 


APRIL 27: 

Sven G. Schwartz, of Sweden, was ap- 
pointed to the consultative group advising 
the Chief of United Nations Civilian 
Operations in the Congo. 


APRIL 28: 

About 200 Swedish troops serving with 
the United Nations Emergency Force in 
the Middle East began their journey to 
the Congo to serve as volunteers with 
the United Nations Force there. 


MAY 2: 

In reply to a question concerning the 
extent to which nationality was a factor 
in the evacuation of foreign personnel 
from the Congo, a United Nations 
spokesman said that the United Nations 
had under detention 30 mercenaries as 
well as six civilians transferred to the 
Organization by the authorities of the 
Congo in conformity with the Security 
Council resolution of February 21 and 
under the terms of an agreement of 
April 17. In all cases, irrespective of 
nationality, steps had been or were being 
taken for evacuation of the persons de- 
tained. 


MAY 4: 

The Secretary-General sent a message 
of condolence to President Kwame Nkr- 
mah of Ghana in connection with losses 
by the Ghana contingent serving with 
the United Nations Force in the Congo 
during events at Port Francqui. 


MAY 11: 

Preliminary work began on plans for 
the investigation to be conducted by a 
four-man United Nations commission into 
the death of former Congolese Premier 
Patrice Lumumba and two of his asso- 
ciates. Three of the four members of the 
commission held their first meeting at 
United Nations Headquarters to discuss 
the commission’s terms of reference and 
program of work. They were Justice U 
Aung Khine (Burma), Ato Teschome 
Hailemariam (Ethiopia) and Ayité d‘Al- 
meida (Togo). The Mexican Government 
had not yet selected its nominee. 


MAY 15: 

The Soviet Union, in a letter to the 
President of the Security Council (S/ 
4803), requested information on the 
steps being taken to carry out the Secu- 
rity Council resolution of February 21. 
The President of the Security Council 
informed the Soviet delegation that he 
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had transmitted the letter to the Secre- 
tary-General. 


MAY 16: 

The delegation of Ghana issued the 
text of a communiqué on talks held by 
President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
and President Sukarno of Indonesia in 
Accra on May 15. Both Presidents had 
“affirmed their recognition of the 
Gizenga Government as the legal suc- 
cessor to the legitimate Government of 
the Congo and agreed on the urgent 
need of reconvening the Congolese Par- 
jiament in Stanleyville under the auspices 
of the United Nations.” For that purpose 
they had agreed on the urgent need to 
strengthen the United Nations Force in 
the Congo. 


MAY 17: 

The Secretary-General issued a second 
report (S/4807) on steps taken to carry 
out the Security Council resolution of 
February 21 on the Congo. It referred, 
among other things, to the measures 
taken to prevent civil war in the Congo, 
particularly in northern Katanga and 
south Kasai, and expressed the view that 
“the danger of emerging civil war has 
been substantially lessened.” Thirty-seven 
mercenaries had been taken into custody 
and evacuated from the Congo, it was 
noted. 

The report also described the consulta- 
tions held in Brussels between the Secre- 
tary-General’s representative, Taieb Sah- 
bani, of Tunisia, and officials of the Bel- 
gian Government regarding implementa- 
tion of the resolution. ~ 

It also stated that the United Nations 
Secretariat mission to the Congo had 
held consultations with President Joseph 
Kasavubu and with representatives of the 
authorities in Stanleyville, Elisabethville 
and Bakwanga and that on April 17 
President Kasavubu, together with Justin 
Bomboko and the members of the Sec- 
retariat mission — Francis C. Nwokedi 
and Robert Gardiner—had initialed an 
agreement on general principles, which 
Was annexed to the report, in which the 
President accepted the resolution, and in 
particular paragraphs A-2 and B-2. Also 
annexed was the text of a letter dated 
April 26 to President Kasavubu from 
the Secretary-General approving the in- 
itialed agreement. 

The report noted that in the agreement 
the Republic of the Congo recognized the 
need to reorganize the National Army. 
Discussions were taking place concern- 
ig implementation of that provision on 
a basis which would apply to the Re- 
public of the Congo as a whole. (For 
texts of agreement and letter, see UNITED 
NaTIONS REVIEW, June 1961, page 13.) 


MAY 18: 

With the arrival of its fourth member, 
Salvador Martinez de Alva, of Mexico, 
the Commission of Investigation held 
is first full meeting and elected Justice 
U Aung Khine Chairman. 
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MAY 23: 

In a letter (S/4809) to the President 
of the Security Council, the Soviet Union 
supported the demand of “the legal Gov- 
ernment” of the Congo for the conven- 
ing of the Congolese Parliament “and 
deems it essential that the United Nations 
representatives and the Command of the 
United Nations Force in the Congo 
should take appropriate measures to en- 
sure conditions which will permit the 
convening of Parliament in Kamina as 
soon as possible and will guarantee the 
safety of all its members.” 

The President of the Security Council 
informed the Soviet delegation that he 
had transmitted the letter to the Secre- 
tary-General. 

A letter from Antoine Gizenga dated 
May 16 and addressed to the Secretary- 
General (S/4811) was released, stating 
that “Kamina and the surrounding coun- 
try for a radius of 100 kilometers from 
Kamina has been declared a neutral zone 
because it will be the provisional seat 
of the Parliament which will be convened 
there for an extraordinary session.” Mr. 
Gizenga asked that the United Nations 
forces stationed at Kamina be reinforced 
and that the United Nations “facilitate 
the arrival of the members of Parlia- 
ment,” particularly Joseph Kasongo, Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Representatives, 
“who is now under United Nations pro- 
tection at Leopoldville.” 

A two-week seminar on educational 
problems in the Congo, organized jointly 
by UNESCO and the Congolese Govern- 
ment, with financial aid from the United 
Nations Congo Fund, ended. 


MAY 24: 


—<Poland, in a letter addressed to the 


President of the Security Council (S/ 
4812), supported the decisions and re- 
quests of “the legitimate Government of 
the Republic of the Congo,” headed by 
Antoine Gizenga, since they present “the 
only possible and realistic way to resolve 
the still existing crisis in the country.” 


MAY 25: 

The Secretary-General announced that, 
“following consultations at Headquarters 
regarding the Congo operation and in 
particular a reorganization of the admin- 
istrative arrangements for this operation, 
which has been in planning for some 
time,” Rajeshwar Dayal, the Secretary- 
General’s Special Representative in the 
Congo, was, at his own request, now 
returning to his post as India’s High 
Commissioner to Pakistan. The Secre- 
tary-General said that, pending planned 
changes in the administrative arrange- 
ments, no new Special Representative 
would be appointed. 


MAY 26: 

The Special Representative issued a 
statement in which he said that a sub- 
stantial degree of progress had been 
achieved, despite enormous difficulties, 


in the task the United Nations had 
taken on, at the request of the young 
Republic of the Congo, to help “give 
life and substance to its freedom and 
to strengthen its sovereignty and inde- 
pendence.” Because of the United Na- 
tions action in the Congo, “the danger of 
the internationalization of any conflict” 
there had been avoided, and “the out- 
break of civil war degenerating into 
tribal strife’ had been prevented. He 
expressed hope that a fully representative 
meeting of the Congolese Parliament 
would soon take place with the assistance 
of the United Nations. In view of a 
reorientation of the functions of the 
United Nations operation and a change 
in emphasis from the diplomatic to the 
administrative, he felt that the time had 
come for him to resume his interrupted 
duties as India’s High Commissioner for 
Pakistan. 

The Secretary-General stated that a 
review of the Congo’s financial situation 
had shown that “immediate outside sup- 
port” was required. A mission would be 
designated to proceed within a few days 
to the Congo to determine the scope and 
character of the aid which the United 
Nations would have to supply. President 
Joseph Kasavubu also made a statement 
on the matter. 


MAY 29: 

At a press conference at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral discussed the state of United Na- 
tions activities in the Congo. 


MAY 29 AND 30: 

In letters to the President of the Secu- 
rity Council, Czechoslovakia (S/4815) 
and Albania (S/4817) supported the re- 
quest of “the legitimate Government of 
the Republic of the Congo,” headed by 
Antoine Gizenga, for reinforcement of 
United Nations troops at Kamina to 
ensure full and all-round security so 
that the Congolese Parliament could be 
convened in extraordinary session there. 





The Basic Resolution 


(Continued from page 30) 


eral Assembly should adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind resolution 1314 
(XIII) adopted by the General As- 
sembly on December 12, 1958, which 
established the Commission on Per- 
manent Sovereignty over Natural Re- 
sources and instructed it to conduct 
a full survey of the status of perma- 
nent sovereignty over natural wealth 
and resources as a basic constituent 
of the right to self-determination, 
with recommendations, where neces- 
sary, for its strengthening, and de- 
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cided further that, in the conduct of 
the full survey of the status of the 
permanent sovereignty of peoples and 
nations over their natural wealth and 
resources, due regard should be paid 
to the rights and duties of states un- 
der international law and to the im- 
portance of encouraging international 
cooperation in the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, 

Bearing in mind resolution 1515 
(XV) adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on December 15, 1960, which 
recommended that the sovereign right 
of every state to dispose of its wealth 
and its natural resources should be 
respected, 

Considering that any measure in 
this respect must be based on recog- 
nition of the inalienable right of all 
states freely to dispose of their nat- 
ural wealth and resources in accord- 
ance with their national interests, and 
on respect for the economic inde- 
pendence of states, 

Considering that in order to pro- 
mote international cooperation for 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries, based on respect 
for the principles of equal rights and 
the right of peoples and nations to 
self-determination, it is desirable to 
establish in advance economic and 
financial agreements, 

Considering that the provision of 
economic and technical assistance, 
loans and increased foreign invest- 
ment must not be subject to condi- 
tions which conflict with the interests 
of the recipient state, 

Considering the benefits to be de- 
rived from exchanges of technical and 
scientific information likely to pro- 
mote the development and use of such 
resources and wealth, and the impor- 
tant part which the United Nations 
and other international organizations 
are called upon to play in that con- 
nection, 

Attaching particular importance to 
the question of promoting the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries and securing their economic 
independence, 

Declares that, 

1. The right of peoples and nations 
to permanent sovereignty over their 
natural wealth and resources must be 
exercised in the interest of the well- 
being of the people of the state con- 
cerned; 

2. The exploration, development 
and disposition of such resources, as 
well as the import of the foreign 
capital required for these purposes, 
should be in conformity with the 
rules and conditions which the peo- 
ples and nations freely consider to be 
necessary or desirable with regard to 
the authorization, restriction or prohi- 
bition of such activities; 

3. In cases where authorization is 
granted, the capital imported and the 
earnings on that capital shall be gov- 
erned by the terms thereof, by the 
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national legislation in force, and by 
international law. The profits derived 
must be shared in the proportions 
freely agreed upon, in each case, be- 
tween the investors and the recipient 
state, due care being taken to ensure 
that there is no impairment, for any 
reason, of that state’s sovereignty over 
its natural wealth and resources; 

4. Nationalization, expropriation or 
requisitioning shall be based on 
grounds or reasons of public utility, 
security or the national interest which 
are recognized as overriding purely 
individual or private interests, both 
domestic and foreign. In such cases, 
the owner shall be paid appropriate 
compensation, in accordance with the 
rules in force in the state taking such 
measures in the exercise of its sover- 
eignty and in accordance with inter- 
national law. In any case where the 
question of compensation gives rise 
to a controversy, national jurisdiction 
should be resorted to. Upon agree- 
ment by the parties concerned settle- 
ment of the dispute may be made 
through arbitration or international 
adjudication; 

5. The free and beneficial exercise 
of the sovereignty of peoples and 
nations over their natural resources 
must be furthered by the mutual re- 
spect of states based on their sov- 
ereign equality; 

6. International cooperation for the 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries, whether in the form 
of public or private capital invest- 
ments, technical assistance, or eX- 
change of scientific information, shall 
be so encouraged as to contribute in 
every possible way to the exercise of 


sovereignty as described in paragraph 
5 above; 

7. Violation of the rights of peo. 
ples and nations to sovereignty over 
their natural wealth and resources js 
contrary to the spirit and principles 
of the United Nations Charter and 
hinders the development of interna- 
tional cooperation and the mainte. 
nance of peace; 

8. States and international organj- 
zations shall strictly and conscien- 
tiously respect the sovereignty of 
peoples and nations over their naty- 
ral wealth and resources in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter 
and the provisions of this resolution, 


Requests the International Law 
Commission to speed up its work on 
the codification of the topic of respon- 
sibility of states for the consideration 
of the General Assembly. 


The Commission on Permanent 
Sovereignty over Natural Resources, 

Having examined the revised study 
on the “Status of Permanent Sover- 
eignty over Natural Wealth and Re- 
sources” prepared by the United 
Nations Secretariat (A/AC.97/5/Rev. 
1 and Add.1), 

1. Thanks the Secretariat for the 
study it has prepared; 

2. Requests the Economic and So- 
cial Council to arrange for its publi- 
cation, together with the Commission's 
report, so that the document may be 
available to all who wish to consult 
the useful information which it con- 
tains. 


[Op ahic-vo Mey (oh aleyet-w Di ler-1-91 


DATES - MEETINGS - DECISIONS - DOCUMENTS 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
Angola 


Meetings 950-956 
June 6-9 

Council met to take up request of 44 
delegations that meeting of Council be 
called as matter of urgency to consider 
“serious” situation in Angola (S/4816 
and Add.1,2). 

June 9 (meeting 956): adopted 9-0-2 
draft resolution (S/4828) by Ceylon, 
Liberia and United Arab Republic, as 
amended by Chile (S/4833/Rev.1); reso- 
lution among other things calls on Por- 
tuguese authorities “to desist forthwith 
from repressive measures” and “to ex- 
tend every facility” to Subcommittee set 
up under Assembly resolution 1603(XV) 
to enable it to perform its task “ex- 
peditiously”; also expresses Council’s hope 





that peaceful solution will be found to 
problem of Angola in accordance with 
United Nations Charter [for full tex 
of resolution, S/4835, see page 9). 

Chilean amendments, replacing words 
‘threat to” by “is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of” in preamble, para. 4, 
and inserting op. para. 4 (on peace 
ful solution), were adopted by vote of 
9-0-2). 

An amendment by USSR (S/4834) 
adding words “condemning the colonial 
war against the Angolan people” at be 
ginning of op. para. 3, was rejected 
(4-3-4). 


Other documents: Letter of May 2! 
from USSR, transmitting statement of 
May 27 of Soviet Government: S/4813; 
Letter of May 26 from 44 states: Af 
ghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Camerout, 
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Central African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Cyprus, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Gabon, Ghana, Gui- 
nea, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ivory 
Coast, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, Upper Volta, Yemen, Yugoslavia; 
6/4816 and Add.1,2; Letter of June 3 
from Portugal: S/4821; Letter of June 5 
from Congo (Leopoldville) transmitting 
statement by Govt. of Congo on Angola, 
dated June 3: S/4824; Requests to parti- 
cipate in Council’s discussions: Portugal 
(§/4821); India (S/4818, 4819); Ghana 
(§/4822); Congo (Leopoldville) (S/ 
4823, 4825); Congo (Brazzaville) (S/ 
4826); Nigeria (S/4827, 4830); Mali 
(§/4829 and Corr.1); Ethiopia (S/4831); 
and Morocco (S/4832). 


Congo 

§/4809. Letter of May 23 from USSR 
representative to Security Council 
President. 

§/4810. Letter from Security Council 
President to USSR representative. 

§/4811. Letter of May 16 from A. 
Gizenga. 

§/4812. Letter of May 24 from repre- 
sentative of Poland. 

§/4815. Letter of May 29 from repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia. 

$/4817. Letter of May 30 from AI- 
banian Chargé d’Affaires a.i. 

§/4836. Letter of June 12 to President 
of Security Council from Acting 
Chairman of Commission of Investi- 
gation established under terms of As- 
sembly resolution 1601(XV). 

§/4841 (A/4786). Report of Secretary- 
General on implementation of Para. 
B-1 of Security Council resolution of 
Feb. 21, 1961. 


Other Security Council Documents 


Summary statement by Secretary-Gen- 
tral on matters before Council: S/4814, 
4820, 4837 and Corr.1, S/4840. 

Communications from private individ- 
tals and non-governmental bodies relat- 
ing to matters before Council: S/NC/ 
163. 


DISARMAMENT 


Letter of June 3 from permanent rep- 
fesentatives of United Kingdom and 
United States (transmitting “Draft Treaty 
on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests” submitted jointly by delegations 
of United Kingdom and United States 
on April 18, 1961, at 292nd meeting of 
Conference on Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapon Tests in Geneva): DC/ 
185, 186, and A/4772; Note verbale of 
June 14, 1961 from permanent mission 
of USSR transmitting text of memoran- 
dum on question of discontinuance of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons tests 
handed by Chairman of Council of 
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Ministers of USSR to President of 
United States on June 4, 1961: A/4778. 

June 16: Announcement by Secretary- 
General of appointment of expert group 
to assist him in examination of “the 
national economic and social conse- 
quences of disarmament in countries with 
different economic systems and at dif- 
ferent stages of economic development” 
(GA Res. 1516(XV) of Dec. 15, 1960); 
group consists of one representative each 
of 10 countries: Argentina, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Pakistan, Poland, 
Sudan, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission 


Thirteenth Session 
Geneva 
Period covered: May 1-June 20 
Meetings 580-614 

Officers elected: Chairman Grigory 
Tunkin (USSR); First Vice-Chairman, 
Roberto Ago (Italy); Second Vice- 
Chairman, Eduardo Jimenez de Arecha- 
ga (Uruguay); Rapporteur, Ahmed 
Matine-Daftary (Iran). 

Agenda: A/CN.4/133. 


Filling of casual vacancies 


May 2: elected Sir Humphrey Wal- 
dock (United Kingdom) to fill vacancy 
caused by resignation of Sir Gerald Fitz- 
maurice; André Gros (France) to fill 
vacancy caused by death of Georges 
Scelle; and Senjin Tsuruoka (Japan) to 
fill vacancy caused by resignation of 
Kisaburo Yokota. Document: A/CN.4/ 
135 and Add.1. 


Consular intercourse and immunities 


May 3-June 20: considered draft ar- 
ticles on consular intercourse and immu- 
nities prepared at its 12th session (A/ 
4425, Chapter II) in light of comments 
submitted by governments (A/CN.4/136 
and Add.1-10) and of third report sub- 
mitted by Jaroslav Zourek, special rap- 
porteur (A/CN.4/137). 


Other matters 


May 2: took note of Secretariat com- 
munication on Vienna Conference on 
Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities 
(A/CN.4/L.94). 


May 26: (1) decided to hold 14th 
session in Geneva, April 24-June 29, 
1962; (2) agreed that in view of election 
of total membership of Commission at 
16th General Assembly session (A/ 
4779), it would not be possible to send 
observer to 5th session of Asian-African 
Legal Consultative Committee; (3) de- 
cided to be represented at 16th Assembly 
session by its Chairman, Grigory Tunkin; 
(4) decided to appoint Sir Humphrey 
Waldock special rapporteur on subject of 
law of treaties. 

Membership: 21, serving as experts, 
not as government representatives: Ro- 
berto Ago (Italy); Gilberto Amado 
(Brazil), Milan Bartos (Yugoslavia), 





Douglas L. Edmonds (United States), 
Nihat Erim (Turkey), J. P. A. Francois 
(Netherlands), F. V. Garcia Amador 
(Cuba), André Gros (France), Shuhsi 
Hsu (China), Eduardo Jimenez de 
Arechaga (Uruguay), Faris El Khouri 
(United Arab Republic), Ahmed Matine- 
Daftary (Iran), Luis Padilla Nervo 
(Mexico), Radhabinod Pal (India), A. E. 
F. Sandstrém (Sweden), Senjin Tsuruoka 
(Japan), Grigory Tunkin (USSR), Al- 
fred Verdross (Austria), Sir Humphrey 
Waldock (United Kingdom), Mustafa 
Kamil Yasseen (Iraq), Jaroslav Zourek 
(Czechoslovakia). 


Other documents: Yearbook of Inter- 
national Law Commission, 1955, Vol. 1. 
Summary records of 7th session, May 2- 
July 8, 1955: Sales No. 60.V.3,Vol.1; 
Yearbook of International Law Commis- 
sion, 1960, Vol.1. Summary records of 
12th session, April 25-July 1, 1960: Sales 
No. 60.V.1,Vol.1. 


Subcommittee on situation in Angola 


May-26-June 16 (closed) 


May 26: held first official meeting at 
United Nations headquarters; elected 
Carlos Salamanca (Bolivia) Chairman; 
Ralph Enckell (Finland) Vice-Chairman; 
Dato’Nik Ahmed Kamil (Federation of 
Malaya) Rapporteur. 


Committee on South West Africa 
May 17-June 15 (closed) 


May 23: Committee in letter of May 
23 decided to accept invitation from 
Ghana to stop in Ghana “so that it may 
receive vital information from the po- 
litical leaders of the territory of South 
West Africa now residing in Ghana.” 


Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


Twelfth Session 
April 24; May 1-26 
Meetings 225-242 

Officers: C. W. A. Schurmann (Neth- 
erlands) Chairman; Miss Angie E. 
Brooks (Liberia) Vice-Chairman; Miss 
Faiha Ibrahim Kamal (Iraq) Rappor- 
teur. Agenda: A/AC.35/14/Rev.1; A/ 
AC.35/L.328; Documents list: A/AC.35/ 
INF.23. 


Social advancement 


May 1-8: held general debate; May 4: 
appointed subcommittee to prepare re- 
port. 


Documents: Juvenile delinquency: 
Treatment of juvenile offenders: A/AC. 
35/L.329 and Corr.1; Aspects of labor 
problems: Conditions of employment for 
women- (A/AC.35/L.330); Vocational 
training facilities and employment op- 
portunities for indigenous workers in 
certain NsGT’s of Central and East Afri- 
ca (A/AC.35/L.331); Labor-management 
relations (A/AC.35/L.332); Social se- 
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curity measures (A/AC.35/L.333); Wel- 
fare facilities for workers (A/AC.35/L. 
339 and Corr.1); Racial discrimination 
(A/AC.35/L.334 and Corr.1); Urban 
development—social aspects (A/AC.35 
L.335); Rural development—social as- 
pects (A/AC.35/L.336); Community de- 
velopment: Survey of programs of com- 
munity development (A/AC.35/L.337); 
Public health: Activities of WHO and 
UNICEF (A/AC.35/L.338); Study of 
health services in Kenya (A/AC.35/L. 
346); Levels of living: Some aspects of 
levels of living (A/AC.35/L.345 and 
Corr.1). Also: Report on racial discrim- 
ination submitted by Netherlands in re- 
sponse to Assembly resolution 1536(XV): 
A/4768. 


Preparation and training of indigenous civil 
and technical cadres 

May I, 2, 8, 10, 11, 16: held debate; 
had before it Secretariat note (A/AC.35 
L.340 and Corr.1) prepared in response 
to Assembly resolution 1534(XV) of 
Dec. 15, 1960, which urged administer- 
ing authorities to take immediate meas- 
ures aimed at rapid development of in- 
digenous cadres, invited them to make 
full use of UN technical assistance pro- 
grams for this purpose and requested 
them to transmit all available informa- 
mation on training schemes to current 
session of Committee. 


Other documents: Special reports sub- 
mitted by governments in response to 
Res. 1534(XV): United Kingdom (A 
4761), New Zealand (A/4764), United 
States (A/4765), Australia (A/4766), 
Netherlands (A/4767). 


Educational and economic advancement 


May 11, 12, 16: held debate; docu- 
mentation included report by UNESCO on 
elimination of illiteracy (A/AC.35/L.343 
and Corr.1). 


International collaboration for economic, social 
and educational advancement, including tech- 
nical assistance 

May 16, 18: held debate; documenta- 
tion included reports on international 
collaboration, etc. and technical assist- 
ance (A/AC.35/L.342 and L.344). 


Questions relating to summaries and analyses 
of information 

May 16-18: took up questions relating 
to summaries and analyses of informa- 
tion additional to those treated under pre- 
vious items; heard for first time represen- 
tative of Spain who gave detailed infor- 
mation on economic, social and political 
conditions, particularly in Rio Muni, Fer- 
nando Poo and the Sahara (Spanish); 


May 18: adopted (9-2-4) draft reso- 
lution by Ceylon, Ghana, India, Iraq, 
Liberia and Mexico (A/AC.35/L.349) as 
amended by defeat of one op. para. 
(6-7-2, roll-call) which would have re- 
quested Secretary-General to prepare 
background papers on territories under 
Portuguese administration on basis of 
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“authoritative publications”; resolution, 
as adopted, notes with regret that Por- 
tugal had not yet transmitted informa- 
tion on territories which it administers 
or “indicated its intention to do so,” and 
also regrets absence of representative of 
Portugal from current session. 


Documents: Summaries of information 
transmitted to Secretary-General for 
1959: African territories (Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, Gambia, Kenya, North- 
ern Rhodesia, Nyasaland; Sierra Leone, 
Swaziland, Uganda, Zanzibar), Indian 
Ocean territories (Cocos (Keeling) Is- 
lands, Mauritius, Seychelles), Carib- 
bean and Western Atlantic Territories 
(Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, British Virgin Islands, 
United States Virgin Islands, West In- 
dies—consisting of Barbados, Dominica, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Kitts- 
Nevis-Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Trinidad and Tobago), Asian territories 
(Brunei, Hong Kong, North Borneo, 
Sarawak, Singapore); Pacific territories 
(American Samoa, Cook Islands, Fiji, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Guam, Neth- 
erlands New Guinea, New Hebrides, 
Niue Island, Papua, Pitcairn Island, Solo- 
mon Islands, Tokelau Islands), and 
Other territories (Aden, Falkland Is- 
lands, Gibraltar, Malta, St. Helena): 
documents A/4754 and Add.1, 4755- 
4759 (covering notes for ST/TRI/B. 
1960/1 and Add.1; 2-6); Communication 
of Feb. 7, 1961, from United Kingdom 
transmitting information for 1959 relat- 
ing to Part III.B of Standard Form (Hu- 
man Rights): A/4760; Date of receipt of 
information: A/AC.35/L.341 (list of ter- 
ritories). Also: Progress of NSGT’s under 
Charter. Vol. I, General Review and Vol. 
5, Territorial Surveys: Sales No. 60. VI. 
B. 1, Vols. I and V. 


Approval of reports 


Report on Social Advancement: May 
25: adopted (13-0-2) draft resolution by 
Iraa, Liberia, Netherlands and New Zea- 
land (A/AC.35/L.351) recommending 
that Assembly approve report, after re- 
jecting (5-7-3) oral amendment proposed 
by Ghana relating to use of land in 
non-self-governing territories for military 
bases; unanimously approved draft re- 
port submitted by Subcommittee (A 
AC.35/L.348) with various oral amend- 
ments. 


Report to Assembly: May 26: adopted 
(14-0-1) draft report (A/AC.35/L.350) 
as orally amended. 


Other matters 

May 17, 18: discussed renewal of 
Committee and its future work (A/AC. 
35/L.347); no decisions taken. 

Membership of Committee: Argentina, 
Australia, Ceylon, Dominican Republic, 
France, Ghana, India, Iraq, Liberia, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Portugal, 
Spain, United Kingdom, United States; 
List of representatives: A/AC.35/INF. 
24/Rev.1. 


Subcommittee on Social Advancement 


Held 7 meetings from May 9.16- 
Membership: Argentina, Ceylon, Liberia, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United King. 
dom; Chairman: P. K. Edmonds (New 
Zealand); Documents: A/AC.35/SC.12 
L.1-9); Report: A/AC.35/L.348. 


Executive Committee of High Commissioner's 
Program 


Fifth Session 
Geneva 
May 25-31 

Reviewed programs and heard various 
reports; approved target of $5 million 
for regular programs of Office of High 
Commissioner for 1962. 


Membership: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia. 
Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Greece, Holy See, Iran, Israel, 


Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey. United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela, 


Yugoslavia. Chairman: Kaare Salvesen 
(Norway). 

Also attending: observers from Cam- 
bodia and Portugal as well as from mo, 
Council of Europe, Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, 
League of Arab States, Sovereign Order 
of Malta and some 70 voluntary agen- 
cies and non-governmental organizations. 


Documents: Agenda (A/AC.96/109 
Rev.1); UNHCR programs for 1959 and 
1960 and former UNREF program, as of 
Dec. 31, 1960 (A/AC.96/110 and Corr. 
1); Progress made in camp clearance 
during second half of 1960 (A/AC.% 
111); Program for new Hungarian refu- 
gees as of Dec. 31, 1960, and final report 
on fund for new Hungarian refugees 
(A/AC.96/112); Assistance to refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia 
(A/AC.96/113); Provisional financial 
statements for voluntary funds adminis- 
tered by UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1960 (A/AC. 
96/114); Status of contributions to 
UNHCR for 1960 and 1961 (A/AC.% 
115); Mental health of refugees and in 
particular of special cases in Austria, 
Germany, Greece and Italy (A/AC.96 
116); Far Eastern operation (A/AC.% 
117); Note on financial matters (A/AC. 
96/118); Note on priorities for 1961 (A 
AC.96/119 and Corr.1); New and re 
vised projects for 1961 (A/AC.96/120, 
Corr.1, Add.1, Add.1/Corr.1); World 
Refugee Year (A/AC.96/121); Other 
refugee problems (A/AC.96/122); Le 
gal assistance to refugees (A/AC.96 
123); Program allocations for 1962 (A 
AC.96/124); Resettlement of refugees 
in 1960 and future trends (A/AC.96 
125 and Add.1); Financing of transport 
of refugees (A/AC.96/126); Note on it 
demnification agreement concluded be- 
tween UNHCR and Federal Republic of 
Germany (A/AC.96/iNF.2); General 
survey of questions to be submitted t0 
Committee (A/AC.96/1NF.3). Also: List 
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of documents issued at fourth session of 
Executive Committee: A/AC.96/108. 


Commission on Permanent Sovereignty over 
Natural Resources 


Third Session 
May 3-25 

Chairman: Melquiades J. Gamboa 
(Philippines ) ; Vice-Chairman: Guillermo 
Flores Avendano (Guatemala); Rappor- 
tur: Abdel Hamid Khamis (United 
Arab Republic). 


May 22: adopted (8-1) Chilean draft 
resolution (A/AC.97/L.3/Rev.2) as 
amended by Afghanistan, United Arab 
Republic and by sponsor, proposing 
8-point declaration by General Assembly 
on right of peoples and nations to per- 
manent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources; resolution also 
would have Assembly request Interna- 
tional Law Commission “to speed up its 
work on the codification of the topic of 
responsibility of states” and request Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to arrange for 
publication of Secretariat study on “The 
Status of Permanent Sovereignty over 
Natural Wealth and Resources” (A/AC. 
97/5/Rev.1, Corr.1,2, Add.1, Vols. I and 
II) along with Commission’s report [for 
full text of resolution (A/AC.97/10) see 
page 30). 

May 23: adopted (7-0-1) USSR draft 
resolution (A/AC.97/L.2/Rev.1) which 
after expressing Commission’s desire “to 
promote the strengthening of the perma- 
nent sovereignty of peoples and nations 
over their natural wealth and resources,” 
transmits Secretariat study to Council 
along with observations of Commission 
members [Resolution: A/AC.97/11]; 
Commission rejected in two separate 
votes (3-4-1) op. para. 3 (by roll-call), 
and remainder of USSR draft resolution 
which had also proposed Assembly dec- 
laration on right of sovereignty over nat- 
ural resources. 


May 23: adopted (6-0-3) United Arab 
Republic draft resolution (A/AC.97/L. 
8/Rev.1) with drafting changes by Philip- 
pines, recommending that United Nations 
work on permanent sovereignty over na- 
tural wealth and resources be continued 
on permanent basis [Resolution: A/AC. 
97/12]. 


May 25: approved unanimously draft 
report (A/AC.97/L.11) to Economic and 
Social Council, as orally amended by 
USSR, Afghanistan and United States; 
report covers three sessions held by 
Commission since its establishment by 
Assembly on Dec. 12, 1958 [Resolution 
1314 (XIII) ]. 


Other documents: Agenda: A/AC.97/ 
9/Rev.1; amendments to USSR draft res- 
Olution by United Arab Republic: A/ 
AC.97/L.4; amendments to Chilean 
draft by Sweden; Afghanistan and 
Sweden; Afghanistan and United Arab 
Republic; United States: A/AC.97/L.5; 
L.5$/Rev.1; L.6 and Corr.1 and L.7; L.9; 
Sub-amendment by United Arab Repub- 
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lic to Afghanistan and Sweden amend- 
ment: A/AC.97/L.10. 

Report of Commission to Council: 
E/3511 and Add.1l (A/AC.97/13). 


Membership of Commission: Afghanis- 
tan, Chile, Guatemala, Netherlands, 
Philippines, Sweden, USSR, United Arab 
Republic, United States. List of par- 
ticipants: A/AC.97/INF.3/Rev.1. 


Committee on a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund 


First session 
May 15-June 5 

Resumed its first session under chair- 
manship of U Thant (Burma); approved 
provisional agenda (A/AC.102/Rev.1); 
Committee had before it note by Sec- 
retary-General (A/AC.102/3) giving his- 
torical resumé of proposals for UN 
Capital Development Fund, and another 
note (A/AC.102/2 and Add. 1-5) con- 
taining replies of governments regarding 
participation in Committee’s work; May 
16: set up 13-member subcommittee with 
same terms of reference as Committee 
itself, i.e., to consider all concrete pre- 
paratory measures, including draft legis- 
lation necessary for establishment of a 
capital development fund; May 29: 
adopted (17-4-1, roll-call) draft resolu- 
tion by Brazil, Chile, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Nigeria, United Arab Republic and 
Yugoslavia (A/AC.102/L.2) as amend- 
ed by Denmark and Netherlands (A/AC. 
102/L.3) which calls for preparation of 
draft legislation (statute) of capital de- 
velopment fund; annex to resolution 
gives 12 general principles governing 
establishment and operations of a United 
Nations Capital Development Fund, as 
drawn up by 13-member subcommittee 
(A/AC.102/4); 


June 5: adopted unanimously draft re- 
port as modified (A/AC.102/L.1/Rev.1 
and A/AC.102/L.4). 


Subcommittee 

Held ten meetings May 16-22 under 
chairmanship of Ismat Kittani (Iraq); 
Branko Karapandza (Yugoslavia) served 
as rapporteur; Working paper: A/AC. 
102/SC.1/1. 

Report of Subcommittee: A/AC.102/4 
and Add.1. 


Working Group on Administrative and 
Budgetary Procedures 

May 25: following 15 states were ap- 
pointed by President of Assembly as 
members of working group set up under 
Assembly resolution 1620(XV) of Apr. 
21, 1961 to consider question of admin- 
istrative and budgetary procedures of 
United Nations, including methods for 
covering cost of “peace-keeping opera- 
tions” and relationship between such 
methods and existing administrative and 
budgetary procedures of Organization: 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, France, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nigeria, 


Sweden, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Special Fund—Governing Council 


Sixth Session 
May 23-June 1 

Officers: Toru Hagiwara (Japan), 
Chairman; Hector Bernardo (Argentina), 
First Vice-Chairman; Alex Quaison- 
Sackey (Ghana), Second Vice-Chairman; 
Mario Franzi (Italy), Rapporteur. Agen- 
da: SF/L.43/Rev.1 and Add.1). 


May 24: approved allocations of $34,- 
643,600 to be used for assisting 42 
economic development projects in 36 
less-developed countries and territories; 
government counterpart contributions for 
local costs, facilities and services bring 
total expenditures to estimated $77 mil- 
lion; 21 of 42 new projects are in field 
of education and training, 14 for various 
types of surveys (mineral, water power, 
river basin, etc.) and 7 for applied re- 
search (agriculture, forestry, industry); 
on cumulative basis, new allocations 
will bring total Special Fund commit- 
ments to $131 mililon to assist 157 proj- 
ects in 62 countries and territories; total 
value of projects assisted, including gov- 
ernment counterpart contributions: $304 
million. 


June 1: approved draft report (SF/ 
L.50) as amended and decided to hold 
7th session in January 1962. 


Documents: Report of Managing Di- 
rector on earmarkings and on question 
of establishing a reserve fund: SF/L.44; 
Annual report of Managing Director of 
Special Fund for 1960: SF/L.45, Corr.1, 
Add.1, Add.1/Corr.1; Report on ques- 
tions relating to Special Fund and Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance 
(E/3473): SF/L.46 and Corr.1; Procure- 
ment practices of executing agencies: 
SF/L.47; Implementation of programs 
approved by Governing Council at its 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth sessions. Report 
by Managing Director: SF/L.49; State- 
ments by Managing Director: SF/L.51; 
SF/L.52; Report of 6th session: E/3521. 


Statements on_ contributions: Final 
statement for 1960 as at Dec. 31, 1960: 
SF/L.23/Reyv.10; Outstanding for 1959 
as at Dec.) 31, 1960: SF/L.31/Rev.8; 
Pledged and paid for 1961 as at Apr. 30, 
1961: SF/L.39/Rev.3; Outstanding for 
1959 and 1960 as at Apr. 30, 1961: 
SF/L.48/Rev.1. 


Membership: Argentina, Canada, 
France, Ghana, Guatemala, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Senegal, Sweden, Thailand, USSR, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 
List of representatives: SF/1NF.6/Rev.1. 


UNICEF—Executive Board 
June 8-19 


June 14: approved $100,000 to help 
governments survey needs of children 
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and plan programs to meet them; ap- 
proved recommendation that assistance 
may be given to certain secondary 
schools, or to special courses of profes- 
sional training and that stipends may be 
provided; approved plans for continued 
aid in malaria eradication programs, and 
for assistance in training technical per- 
sonnel in fields of nutrition, milk con- 
servation and dairy industry, health, and 
family and child welfare; 


June 15: agreed to permit use of 
UNICEF resources to pay certain local 
costs of child-aid projects, when govern- 
ments are unable to do so, as well as for 
provision of imported equipment and 
supplies; approved recommendations for 
UNICEF aid in provision of operational, 
executive and administrative personnel 
to governments through United Nations 
“OPEX” program, and established a ceil- 
ing of $50,000 for UNICEF’s financial 
contribution in case opEX funds should 
be insufficient to meet requests related 
to UNICEF-assisted projects; 


June 19: completed approval of allo- 
cations totaling $9,159,314 for 83 child- 
aid projects in 51 countries and terri- 
tories and four interregional projects; 
distribution by regions as follows: Asia 
$2.8 million; Americas $2.45 million; 
Africa $2.3 million; Eastern Mediter- 
ranean $1.2 million; Europe $217,000; 
interregional projects $236,514; also ap- 
proved one emergency allocation of 
$177,000 for famine prevention in Con- 
go (Leopoldville), thus bringing total 
UNICEF allocations to this relief project 
since November 1960 to $512,000. 


Other matters 


June 8: heard statements on question 
of representative of China. 


Membership (30): Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
China, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Greece, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Pak- 
istan, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Viet-Nam and Yugoslavia; 
Chairman: William A. E. Green (New 
Zealand). [For other officers, see UNITED 
NaTIONS REviEW, February 1961, page 
53.] 


Documents 
Agenda: E/ICEF/428/Rev.1. 


Progress reports of Executive Director: 
Main issues to be considered at June 
1961 Board session (E/ICEF/409); Pro- 
gram orientation and review of assistance 
policies (E/ICEF/409 and Add.1, Add.1/ 
Corr.1); Program developments in Afri- 
ca, Asia, Eastern Mediterranean, Ameri- 
cas and Europe (E/ICEF/409/Add. 2-6, 
Corr.1 to Add. 3 and 4; Beneficiaries of 
UNICEF-aided program (E/ICEF/409/ 
Add.7). 


Program policy questions: (a) Survey 
on needs of children: Preliminary review 
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and recommendations by Executive Di- 
rector (E/ICEF/410 and Add.1); Sum- 
mary of views and priorities expressed 
by governments: E/ICEF/410/Add.2; 
Report by Bureau of Social Affairs (E/ 
ICEF/411); Report by mo (E/ICEF/ 
412); Report by FAO/WHO on nutrition 
of children and mothers (E/ICEF/413 
and Corr. 2); Report by uNEsco (E/ 
ICEF/414); Report by wHo (E/ICEF/ 
415 and Add.1); 

(b) Survey on training: Note and rec- 
ommendations by Executive Director, 
Parts I-V: General, Nutrition, Milk con- 
servation and dairy industry, Health, and 
Family and child welfare (E/ICEF/420 
and Add. 1-4); Report by Bureau of 
Social Affairs (E/ICEF/421); Training 
needs and opportunities in dairy industry 
in developing countries—Report by FAO/ 
UNICEF consultant (E/ICEF/422 and 
Corr.1); Summary report by FAO con- 
sultant of mission to study training and 
education in nutrition in Africa south of 
Sahara (E/ICEF/425); Report by wHo 
(E/ICEF/426); Report by FAo consultant 
and wHo staff member on nutrition train- 
ing in Americas (E/ICEF/429); 

{c) Aid for malaria eradication: Re- 
port of Executive Director (E/ICEF/416 
and Corr.1); Report of Director-General 
of wHo and Report by PAHO/wHO (E/ 
ICEF/417 and Add.1); 

(d) Payment of local costs: Recom- 
mendation of Executive Director for 
greater flexibility in provision of UNICEF 
assistance to cover local costs of UNICEF- 
aided projects (E/ICEF/418); 

(e) Payment of OPEX personnel: Rec- 
ommendation of Executive Director on 
UNICEF aid for providing governments 
personnel through OPEX program (E/ 
ICEF/423); 

(f) FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Commit- 
tee: Report of Third Session, Rome, May 
8-11, 1961 (E/ICEF/424). 


Report of Program Committee: meet- 
ings held at UN headquarters, June 5-7, 
1961: E/ICEF/P/L.91; Summary of 
project recommendations by Executive 
Director to June 1961 session of Execu- 
tive Board: E/ICEF/P/L.75 and Add.1. 


Financial and administrative questions: 
Report of Committee on Administrative 
Budget on its 28th and 29th sessions held 
Jan. 26 and Mar. 23; May 18 and 26 
(E/ICEF/AB/L.2 and L.10); Forecast 
by Executive Director of allocations in 
relation to resources (E/ICEF/419 and 
Corr.1); Financing international person- 
nel for projects assisted jointly by FAO 
and UNICEF (E/ICEF/427). 


Miscellaneous: Report of Executive 
Board, 258th to 260th meetings, Jan. 12- 
13, 1961: E/3439(E/ICEF/407); Main 
UNICEF trends in 1960—Report by Ex- 
ecutive Director: E/3442(E/ICEF/408); 
Modifications in classification of certain 
UNICEF documents and introduction of 
two new sub-series: E/ICEF/INF.17; 
Statement of policy in matter of disaster 
relief by League of Red Cross Societies: 
E/ICEF/NGO/66; Statement by Execu- 
tive Director on June 8: E/ICEF/430. 








Program Committee 


June 5-7 (closed) 

Report of Program Committee to Fx. 
ecutive Board, containing recommenda. 
tions on allocations: E/ICEF/P.L.91. 


[For membership, see UNITED Nations 
REviEw, February 1961, page 53. Chair. 
man of Committee is Branko Karapandza 
(Yugoslavia) .] 


Working Group on Coordination 


May 19: six-member ad hoc working 
group (Afghanistan, Denmark, Japan, 
New Zealand, Poland and Venezuela) 
held closed meeting to discuss program 
of work and adjourned until June §. 
The group is to prepare concise state. 
ment of problems which arise in coordi- 
nation of work of United Nations and 
related agencies in economic, social, hu- 
man rights and similar fields; Council 
resolution establishing group (798 (XXX) 
of Aug. 3, 1960) states that Council 
found it increasingly difficult to do full 
justice to its coordination responsibilities 
because of multiplicity of organizations, 
policies and programs to be considered 
and their complicated interrelationships. 


Chairman: A. H. Tabibi (Afghanis- 
tan); Rapporteur: W. B. Harland (New 
Zealand). Report: E/3518. 


Conference of African States on Development 
of Education in Africa 


Addis Ababa 
May 15-25 

May 15-25: Conference held under 
joint sponsorship of UNESCO and United 
Nations Economic Commission for Af- 
rica; approved Addis Ababa Plan, which 
was signed by representatives of 31 
African states and territories and 4 Ev- 
ropean powers with African “responsi- 
bilities” and which consists of 5-year 
plan (1961-1966) for raising primary 
school enrollment in Africa from present 
40 per cent of school-age population to 
more than 51 per cent by 1966, and 
20-year plan for establishment of uni- 
versal primary education throughout 
Africa by 1980; approved UNESCO/ECA 
recommendation that 3 to 4 per cent of 
national income should be devoted to 
education in next 5 years, increasing to 
6 per cent by 1980; cost of 5-year plan 
was estimated at $4,150 million, of 
which some $2,840 million is expected 
to be provided by African states, the 
remaining deficit of $1,310 million to 
be financed from outside national and 
international sources. 

Conference also adopted 13-power 
draft resolution inviting African coun- 
tries concerned to devote “as ample re- 
sources as possible” to development of 
education and inviting an approach by 
UNESCO to outside sources for financial 
contributions. 


Attendance: more than 300 delegates 
and observers; in addition to 36 Africat 
states and territories, five European na 
tions with African responsibilities par 
ticipated, and 18 other states, members 
of UNESCO, sent observers. 
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seminar on promotion of tourism 
New Delhi 

Apr. 24-May 9: Seminar sponsored by 
sCAFE, in cooperation with Int. Union 
of Official Travel Organizations and UN 
Bureau cf Technical Assistance Opera- 
tions; among suggestions made: removal 
of travel barriers, including abolition of 
ysas for nationals of many countries; 
pooling of resources for joint advertis- 
ing and publicity; interchangeability of 
international air tickets with railways and 
shipping companies; organization of 
training centres for personnel profes- 
sionally engaged in tourist and transport 
industries. 

Officers: S. N. Chib (India) President; 
Osman Siru (Federation of Malaya) and 
Kazu Iwata (Japan) Vice-Presidents. 


international Lead and Zinc Study Group: 
Special Working Group 
May 31-June 10 (closed) 


Examined methods—including inter- 
governmental commodity agreements—of 
coping with possible future problems of 
oversupply. 

[The Special Working Group was set 
up by International Lead and Zinc Study 
Group in March 1961. Membership: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, France, Italy, Mexico, 
Peru, United Kingdom, United States, 
Yugoslavia.] 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Twenty-seventh session 


Period covered: June 1-19 | 
Meetings 1136-1151 

Officers elected for 1961: U Tin Maung 
(Burma), President; Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham (United States), Vice-President. 


Agenda: provisional: T/1559; List of 
petitions and communications: T/1559/ 
Add.1; agenda as adopted: T/1566. 


Attainment of self-government of independ- 
ence by trust territories [TC Res. 1369 (XVII) 
and GA Res. 1413(XIV)] and application to 
trust territories of Declaration on Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
ples [GA Res, 1514(XV)] 

June 1, 2 (1136, 1137): June 2: re- 
jected (1-6-6) USSR proposal that Coun- 
cil send Assembly a report on imple- 
mentation in trust territories of Assembly 
declaration and, without vote, agreed to 
Indian proposal to include in Council’s 
report to Assembly a separate chapter on 
implementation of Council resolution 
1369(XVII) and Assembly resolutions 
1413(XIV) and 1514(XV). 


Credentials 


June 1 (1136): June 12 (1145): heard 
Statements on question of representation 
of China; adopted (12-0-1) report of 
Secretary-General on credentials: T/1570 
and Add.1. 





Examination of annual reports 
Tanganyika 

June 1,2,8 (1136, 1137, 1142): on 
June 2 decided (9-0-2) not to begin con- 
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sideration of conditions in territory or to 
hear petitioners before July 12, 1961. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


June 2, 8 (1138, 1142): heard state- 
ments by representatives of Belgium and 
USSR. 


New Guinea 

June 2-15 (1137-1146, 1149): heard 
statements and questioned representative 
of Australia, and special representative, 
Dudley McCarthy; held general debate; 
appointed drafting committee: Burma, 
India, United Kingdom, United States. 


Documents: Report of Australia on 
New Guinea for period July 1, 1959 to 
June 30, 1960: T/1561; Supplementary 
report on developments since June 30, 
1960: T/1567; Observations of UNESCO: 
T/1569; Secretariat working paper: T/ 
L.1010. ’ 


Pacific Islands 


June 13-19 (meetings 1147-1151): 
heard statement by Chairman of UN 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territory of 
Pacific Islands, 1961, who introduced 
mission’s report (T/1560); heard state- 
ments by and questioned representative 
of United States, special representatives 
M. Wilfred Goding and Delmas H. 
Nucker, and President of Truk District 
Congress, Tosiwo Nakayama. 


Documents: Report of United States 
Government on administration of Pacific 
Islands for period July 1, 1959 to June 
30, 1960: T/1574 (S/4839); Secretariat 
working paper: T/L.1014. 


Administrative Unions 


June 13 (1146): decided without ob- 
jection: (1) to disband Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions and 
(2) that sole remaining administrative 
union (New Guinea-Papua) should be 
subject of particular attention by Draft- 
ing Committee on New Guinea. 


Hearings 


Tanganyika: June 2,8 (1137, 1142). 
Petitioners granted hearings: P. K. G. 
Nayar (Tanganyika Civil Servants’ As- 
sociation); M. C. Zachariah (Tanganyika 
Overseas Recruited, Asian Government 
Servants’ Union): T/1568. 


Other documents 


Resolutions adopted by Council at its 
26th session, April 14-June 30, 1960: 
T/1549. 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


June 5 (meeting 551): elected John 
Bacon (United States), Chairman; ap- 
proved 27th-29th reports of Committee 
on Classification of Petitions (T/C.2/L. 
438-440); agreed on tentative program 
for examination of petitions listed in 
section A of annex to provisional agenda 
(T/1559/Add.1). 





INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Case concerning Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power Co., Ltd. (Belgium v. Spain) 


Apr. 10: Case removed from list by 
Court after agent for Belgian Govern- 
ment had informed Court that his Gov- 
ernment was not going on with proceed- 
ings, and Spanish Government, to which 
notice of discontinuance was transmitted 
by Registry of Court, had stated it raised 
no objection. ; 


Case concerning Temple of Preah Vihear 
(Cambodia v. Thailand) 

May 26: Court delivered its judgment 
in case; held unanimously that it had 
jurisdiction; Vice-President Alfaro and 
Judges Koo, Fitzmaurice and Tanaka ap- 
pended declarations to the judgment, and 
Judges Spender and Morelli appended 
separate opinions. 

Proceedings in case—relating to terri- 
torial sovereignty over Temple of Preah 
Vihear—were instituted by Cambodia in 
application dated Sept. 30, 1959, and 
filed in Registry of Court on Oct. 6, 
1959. Thailand raised two preliminary 
objections to jurisdiction. 

By order of May 26, Court fixed fol- 
lowing time-limits for subsequent pro- 
ceedings in case: for filing of counter- 
memorial of Government of Thailand— 
Sept. 29, 1961; for filing of reply of 
Government of Cambodia—Nov. 29, 
1961; for filing of rejoinder of Govern- 
ment of. Thailand—Feb. 2, 1962. 


South West Africa Cases 
(Ethiopia v. Union of South Africa; Liberia v. 
Union of South Africa) 


May 20: Court made order which, 
after finding that submission of applica- 
tions and of memorials filed by applicant 
governments were mutatis mutandis iden- 
tical and that accordingly Governments 
of Ethiopia and Liberia were in same 
interest, joined proceedings instituted 
against Union of South Africa by Ethi- 
opia and Liberia and fixed Nov. 15, 
1961, as time-limit within which the two 
applicants, acting in concert, may choose 
a single Judge ad hoc. 


Trust Territory of Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration 
(Republic of Cameroun v. United Kingdom) 
May 30: Republic of Cameroun filed 
in Registry of Court an application in- 
stituting proceedings against United King- 
dom; applicant founds jurisdiction of 
Court on Art. 19 of Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for Territory of Cameroons under 
British Administration, approved by 
United Nations General Assembly on 
Dec. 13, 1946, and asks Court to ad- 
judge and declare that in application 
of Trusteeship Agreement of Dec. 13, 
1946, United Kingdom has failed to re- 
spect certain obligations flowing there- 
from. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 
Received May 24-June 20. 


From Liechtenstein, May 24: instru- 
ment of accession to Convention for 
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Suppression of Illicit Traffic in Danger- 
ous Drugs, with protocol of signature, 
signed at Geneva on June 26, 1936, and 
amended by protocol signed at Lake 
Success, New York, on Dec. 11, 1946; 
instrument of acceptance of Protocol, 
signed at Paris on Nov. 19, 1948, Bring- 
ing under International Control Drugs 
Outside Scope of Convention of July 13, 
1931, for Limiting Manufacture and 
Regulating Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs, as amended by protocol signed 
at Lake Success, New York, on Dec. 
11, 1946; instrument of ratification of 
Protocol for Limiting and Regulating 
Cultivation of Poppy Plant, Production 
of, International and Wholesale Trade 
in, and use of Opium, opened for signa- 
ture at New York on June 23, 1953. 


From Turkey, May 25, instrument of 
ratification of European Agreement on 
Road Markings, done at Geneva on Dec. 
13, 1957. 

From Yugoslavia, June 12, instrument 
of accession to Customs Convention on 
Temporary Importation of Commercial 
Road Vehicles, done at Geneva on May 
18, 1956. 


From Finland, June 15, instrument 
of accession to Customs Convention on 
Containers, done at Geneva on May 18, 
1956. 


From Japan, June 20, instrument of 
accession to Convention on Recognition 
and Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards, done at New York on June 10, 
1958. 


International Meetings 





July 1961 


United Nations 
Bodies in Conti S 


Security Council, Headquarters. 





Military Staff Committee, once every fort- 
night, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


JuLty 4-AuGust 4 Economic and Social 
Council, 32nd session, Geneva. 

Juty 17-21 Technical Assistance Board, 
Sist session, Geneva. 

JuLy (4 to 5 meetings) Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Coordination, 41st session, Ge- 
neva, 

JuLty (4-5 weeks) Technical Assistance 
Committee, Geneva. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 
JuLy 31-AuGust 12 Ecta/taka Electric 
Power Seminar including sessions on 
Prospects and Problems of Nuclear 
Power, Mexico City. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 

JuLy 3-4 First Meeting of the Board of 
the International Institute for Labor 
Studies, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 
JuLy 3-13 3rd Far East meeting on Ani- 
mal Production and Health, Banckok. 
Juty 10-20 Technical Meeting on Plant 
Exploration and Introduction, Rome. 
Juty 12-18 Expert Committee on the 
Organization of Surveys for Radioac- 
tivity in Food and Agriculture, Rome. 
JuLy 24-29 North American Forestry 
Commission, Ist session, Mexico City. 
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Juty 31-AuGust 5 Near East Meeting 
on Organization and Administration 
of Agricultural Research followed by 

(AuGUST 7-SEPTEMBER 4) Tour of Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


JuLty 1 Meeting of Bureau of the Inter- 
national Federation for Modern Lan- 
guages and Literature, Paris. 

Juty 1-15 Refresher Course for English 
Speaking Economists in Africa (con- 
vened by the International Economic 
Association under Technical Assist- 
ance Program), Addis Ababa. 

JuLy 1-DECEMBER 31 Training Course 
for Educational Planners, Adminis- 
trators and Supervisors, Khartoum, 
Sudan. 

Juty 3 Thirtieth Meeting of UNESCO/ 
IBE Joint Committee, Geneva. 

Juty 3-14 Twenty-fourth International 
Conference on Public Education (con- 
vened jointly by UNESCO/IBE), Geneva. 

Juty 10-13 Meeting of Educational Ed- 
itors, Geneva. 

Juty 10-13 Working Group on the Col- 
lection, Analysis and Dissemination 
of Seismological Data, Paris. 

Juty 17-19 Thirteenth General Assem- 
blv of the International Association 
of Art Critics, Munich, Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

Juty 17-30 Seminar for Young Teachers 
on Education for International Un- 
derstanding, Stockholm. 

Juty 18-25 Seminar on Seismology 
(convened by sEAsco), Tokyo. 

JuLy 31-AuGusT 5 Meeting of Directors 
of Audio-Visual Services in Southeast 
Asia, Kuala Lumpur. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


Juty 25-AuGust 1 Expert Committee 


on Filariasis, Geneva. 





World Meteorological Organizatio: (WMO) 


Juty 11 (2 weeks) Third Session of Re. 
gional Association III (South Amer. 
ica), Rio de Janeiro. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


JuLy 3-7 International Union of Archj- 
tects, 6th International Congress ang 
7th General Assembly, London. 

Juty 5-8 International Society of Chris. 
tian Endeavor, Chicago, U.S 

Juty 5-8 European Organization for 
Research on Fluorine and Dental 
Caries Prevention, 8th Congress, Lon- 
don. 

Juty 5-8 International Commission for 
Optics, Paris. 

Juty 6-7 Fifth International Symposium 
on Chemistry of Free Radicals, Upp. 
sala, Sweden. 

Juty 6-13 World Union for Progressive 
Judaism, 12th Congress, London. 
Juty 8-16 Lutheran World Federation, 
Lutheran Students Meeting on Student 

Work, Aarhus, Denmark. 

Juty 9-15 International Dental Federa- 
tion, 49th Annual Session, Helsinki. 

JuLy 10-14 International Diabetes Fed- 
eration, 4th Congress, Geneva. 

Juty 10-14 International Commission 
for Optics, Symposium on Optical In- 
struments and Technics, London. 

JuLy 16-22 Fourth International Confer- 
ence on Bio-Medical Electronics and 
14th Conference on Electronic Tech- 
niques in Medicine and Biology, New 
York. 

Juty 17-21 International House Associa- 
tion, World Conference of Interna- 
tional Houses and Centres, Paris. 


JuLy 18-21 International Symposium on 
Inorganic Polymers, Nottingham, 
England. 


Juty 18-24 World Alliance of yMca’s, 
3rd Meeting of World Council, Ge- 
neva. 

JuLty 20-AuGusT 3 International Young 
Catholic Students, Seminar and Study 
Session. Koenigstein, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

JuLy 23-29 Seventh International Con- 
gress on Oto-Rhino-Laryngology, Par- 


1s. 
Juty 23-31 Pax Romana, 40th anni- 


versary jubilee, Fribourg, Switzer- 
land. 
JuLy 24-27 International Federation of 


Teachers’ Associations, annual Inter- 
national Congress, Tel-Aviv. 

JuLy 24-28 Society of European Nem 
tologists, 6th Symposium, Ghent. 
JuLy 24-30 International Society of Ur- 

ology, 12th Congress, Rio de Janeiro. 

Juty 27-29 International Federation of 
University Women, 43rd Council 
Meeting, Alpbach, Austria. 

JuLy 27-AuGusT 1 International Union 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry, Inter- 
national Symposium on Macromolecu- 
lar Chemistry, Montreal. , 

JuLy 28-31 United Towns Organization, 
4th World Meeting, Monastir, Tunis. 

Juty 29-AuGusT 4 World Esperantist 
Youth Organization, 19th Congress, 
Cambridge, England. 

JuLy 31-AuGusT 3 International Psycho 
analytical Association, 22nd Congress, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Jury 31-AuGust 4 International Cort 
gress on Biophysics, Stockholm. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS: coral sand transported 
by barge for construction of a power plant. 


RUANDA-URUNDI: neatly terraced hills over- 


look rural scene and new power project. 


>, 


Pe 
i, «6TANGANYIKA: maize being processed 
ws at an agricultural training school, 


BRITISH CAMEROONS: bananas, g 
export, readied for shipment 


WESTERN SAMOA: Samoans line up to 
in recent United Nations-supervised plebis 


Of the 11 territories originally under the International Trus 

ship System, four had attained independence before 196] 
and three more—Tanganyika, British Cameroons and Weste 
Samoa—are due to reach it by 1962. The evolution of thes 
and other dependent lands has been reflected in rece 
measures taken by the United Nations (see pages 12 and 20 
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NAURU: coral pinnacles exposed 
phosphate mining, sole source of ince 


NEW GUINEA: school children at miss 
station at Aird Hills, once primitive reg 
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